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The Student Aid Office is pleased to announce the continuation 
of the Work Study Program for the 1996-97 academic year! In 
addition to our regular funding, the Science Undergraduate 
Society has continued their contribution to the Work Study 
Program to create positions in the Faculty of Science for science 
students. 

WHAT IS WORK STUDY? 

It is a program that provides part-time on-campus employment 
for full-time degree students who demonstrate financial need. 
Eligible employers will benefit from subsidized labour costs 
when work study students are hired. 

HOW DO I APPLY? 

Work Study student applications and brochures are available 
at the Student Aid office on both campuses. Applications must 
be returned to the Student Aid office by: January 10, 1997. 

OFFICE OF STUDENT AID & INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISER 
Powell Building, 3637 Peel St., Room 200 



Thinking of Graduate School? 

Kadcma helps students locate 
graduate schools and obtain funding. 
Deadline for CllIW: 
November 30, 199G. 



KADEMA 

tducalicn.il and Cranl Consulting Services 
tel (514) 844-G553 
email Lidenu@odyssec.nel 
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IRC PRESIDENT RESIGNS 

Procedural problems taint “ friendly ” council 



by Zachary Schwartz 

C iting that the behaviour of 
council was making it im- 
possible for her to do her job, 
Karen Hurley has resigned 
from the presidency of the In- 
ter-Residence Council (IRC). 

The resignation follows a 
mass protest against Hurley by 
councillors of the IRC. At their 
November 13 meeting, most of 
council walked out on Hurley 
with no explanation. 

“The character of this walk- 
out is representative of many 
unfair incidents that hap- 
pened during my term, mak- 
ing it impossible to do my job 
as elected,” wrote Hurley in 
her letter of resignation. 

She said council members 
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used back-room politics that 
left her no choice but to re- 
sign. 

Dave Reeveli, president of 
McConnell residence and one 
of the councillors who walked 
out on Hurley, objects to the 
accusation of back-room poli- 
tics. 

He says members of coun- 
cil were unhappy with Hur- 
ley’s management style, and 
that he tried to address the 
issue in private. 

“Anytime you criticise 
someone in public, that poi- 
sons the atmosphere,” said 
Reeveli, explaining that he had 
approached Hurley in private 
to “avoid public conflict.” 

He says councillors didn’t 
bring up their concerns in 
council meetings because it 
would “instantly put Karen on 
the defensive.” 

“It’s not the polite way to 
do it,” said Reeveli. “It’s too 
aggressive. It would be an at- 
tack.” 

But Hurley says council 
meetings are the perfect fo- 
rum to address such concerns. 
To her, councillors’ refusal to 




address the issues in public 
was “abusive and unethical.” 
“The one system of official 
checks and balances is the 
democratic council meetings,” 
said Hurley. Without the pub- 
lic forum, she says, there was 
“no-one to defend me. I was 
up against a wall.” 

Hurley can’t understand 
why councillors didn’t use the 
proper channels to voice their 
concerns at council meetings. 

But Reeveli maintains that 
following rules and bringing 



Ex-IRC president Hurley 

the matter to council was un- 
necessary. “We consider our- 
selves friends [at council]. We 
can deal with each other as 
grown-ups, without rules.” 
Brendan Cully, the only IRC 
executive to join the walk-out, 
agrees with Reeveli. 

“If you feel you’re dealing 
with friends, why do you have 
to make a meeting?" asks 
Cully. “The nature of how we 
did things deemed it awkward 
to make it official.” 

In hindsight, Cully regrets 



the walk-out, and says that 
concerns should have been 
brought up in meetings. 

Cully hopes that issues will 
be dealt with more formally in 
the future, and Tamara 
Malhas, who has assumed Hur- 
ley’s role as IRC president, 
agrees. 

“Their approach was so 
wrong; they had no respect for 
IRC or Karen,” says Malhas. 

Hurley had been elected 
president last year on a plat- 
form of making residence 
more inclusive, and has fol- 
lowed through this year by 
stressing the importance of 
body-image forums, queer- 
awareness workshops, non- 
drinking activities and aca- 
demic advising as an "impor- 
tant form of reaching out to 
all residents and making eve- 
ryone’s experience an enjoy- 
able one that they are glad 
they went through.” 

Although members of IRC 
say they remain committed to 
the issues on Hurley’s agenda, 
Hurley believes progress will 
depend on whether council 
starts to follow procedures. 



Strike narrowly defeated 

TA union decides not to picket 



by Jason Chow 

C onferences, tutorials, and 
office hours for TAs have 
remained business as usual af- 
ter the defeat of a strike mo- 
tion at last Wednesday’s meet- 
ing of the Association of 
Graduate Students Employed 
at McGill (AGSEM). 

The motion, presented by 
the bargaining committee of 
the union, was defeated 111 
votes to 108 with one spoiled 
ballot. Had the motion passed, 
TAs would have gone on strike 
indefinitely starting this Mon- 
day. 

“Many voted against the 
strike because of the financial 
and emotional sacrifices re- 
quired of strike action. The 
strike would have required a 
substantial pay cut for those 
who depend on their 
TAships,” stated an AGSEM 
press release. 

Many TAs would not have 
been able to survive on strike 
pay, argued Regina Harrison, 
joint co-ordinator of the un- 
ion’s bargaining committee. 
“January comes and [some] 
can’t pay rent.” 

According to the bargaining 
committee, many voted 
against the strike “with the 
opinion that we ought to wait 
for the arbitrator to decide our 



contract, since that will be the 
ultimate outcome whether 
there was any strike or not.” 

To pressure McGill back to 
the bargaining table, the com- 
mittee hoped the union would 
strike. AGSEM has accused the 
McGill administration of chal- 
lenging TAs to go to arbitra- 
tion. Michael Temelini, also 
joint co-ordinator of the un- 
ion’s bargaining committee, 
blamed McGill for forcing the 
union to either “take [McGill’s] 
final offer [submitted on Oc- 
tober 16] or go to arbitration 
with the offer given in March,” 
which had substantially fewer 
favourable concessions for the 
TAs. 

But according to Robert 
Savoie, executive director of 
Human Resources, McGill’s Oc- 
tober offer was neither bind- 
ing nor final. October’s pro- 
posal, he argued, was the 
product of “conciliatory dis- 
cussions” in which neither 
party was committed. Instead, 
McGill is holding to its offer 
tabled seven months ago — 
the offer that provoked the 
TAs to strike last spring. 

He also stated in a press rer 
lease that McGill was still open 
for negotiations. “McGill has 
indicated that it remains avail- 
. . . The McGill Daily 
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Savoie fair? Human Resources director says 
October proposal was neither binding nor final 

able if AGSEM wishes to committee. Temelini stated 
resume discussions.” that the vote was “neither a 

The vote gave no clear mes- victory or a loss for the uni- 
sage to the union’s bargaining versity”. 
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WORKING 

by Anup Grewal 
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In 1984, Marianne Roy was part of a group of Quebeckers 
who saw the beginning of hard times ahead and decided to 
do something about it. In March of the following year, 
Solidarité Populaire Québec (SPQ), a coalition of anti-pov- 
erty groups, women's organisations, labour unions, and 
housing activists was formed. 

1 1 years later, the hard times that the founders of SPQ 
had predicted, are in full swing — there are less job oppor- 
tunities, people have less money and governments across 
Canada including in Québec, have decided that deficit re- 
duction and business competitiveness will take precedence 
over the maintenance of social programmes, in order to 
make a wealthy society. 

SPQ has been at the forefront of fighting this overarching 
government agenda, having developed a 'People's Charter' 
by Quebeckers on how they want government to behave. 

At October's economic summit, SPQ proposed the con- 
troversial 'zero impoverishment' clause to protect the rights 
of the poorest 20% in Québec. When it wasn't granted, the 
group walked out of the summit. And since then, they have 
been planning a new course of action, and are a force to 
contend with. 

Recently, the Daily had the opportunity to talk to Marianne 
Roy, now coordinator of SPQ, about the current situation 
in Québec and about the work of Solidarité Populaire 
Québec. 



or approach that says that if 
you are poor, or unemployed, 
it’s because it’s your fault, it’s 
not because the economy 
hasn’t worked properly or 
that it is just the way it works. 

The new form that it has 
taken since the 1970s has 
been one of the liberalisation 
of the economy — commerce 
— deregulation in the first 
place of the financial system, 
and finally privatisation. 

The other aspect is there 
too, that people who lose their 
jobs and are poor, it’s their 
fault instead of saying that the 
economic system creates in- 
equality and so society as a 
whole has to compensate for 
those loops. So workfare, cut- 
backs and unemployment in- 
surance — it’s all part of the 
same discourse. 



Daily: As 1 understand it, 
Solidarité Populaire Québec 
was formed in 1985 as a na- 
tional coalition of community 
and labour organsiations to 
act as forum on major issues 
in society. 1 1 years later, how 
would you describe SPQ’s 
mandate, especially in the 
context of Québec society to- 
day? 

Marianne Roy: Funda- 
mentally the role is still the 
same... but as we developed, 
What became clearer was that 
people wanted to work on al- 
ternatives, an alternative •vi- 
sion to the one that is being 
presented by big business and 
government. So we develop’ed 
a People’s Charter over a four 
year period which was a very 
democratic process where 1 2 
themes were put out for peo- 
ple to work on, for example 
questions having to do with 
the state, democracy, environ- 
ment, jobs, women, youth and 
the national question. People 
were asked, ‘if you were in 
power, if you could decide, 
how would you try to develop 



alternatives, how would you 
like to see things happen in 
those particular areas’. 

From that, people pre- 
sented their ideas to a com- 
mission of popular and trade 
union leaders who went 
around the province and lis- 
tened to people’s ideas. And 
then a draft went back to the 
10,000 organisations and in- 
dividuals all over the prov- 
ince. From that, in June 1994, 
we had a big ‘National Peo- 
ple’s Assembly’ in Québec city 
and out of that came the 
‘Québec People’s Charter'. 
This lays out the vision for us. 
Now it is considered a refer- 
ence document for all sorts of 
issues like collective and in- 
dividual rights. And people 
work on how we want to put 
these ideas into effect. So we 
work on these broad vision 
questions to put forward as an 
alternative to the neoliberal 
agenda which is worldwide. 

D: One term that is being 
used a lot and which you have 
used, is the term neoliberal. 



What 
does 
this 
term 
mean to 
you, espe- 
cially in 
the con- 
text of 
Québec 
today? 

MR: We 
talk of 
neoliberalism 
as a vision 
that is really 
based on liber- 
alism from the 
end of the 19th 
century which very 
simply means government 
should Interfere as little as 
possible in the affairs of indi- 
viduals and in the economy 
and just let market forces — 
the invisible hand — fix eve- 
rything up. As long as the gov- 
ernment doesn’t intervene, 
wealth will be distributed 
evenly. 

It is also the kind of vision 



D: 

Recently, 
Québec Pre- 
mier Lucien 
Bouchard has taken on this' 
now familiar deficit cutting 
agenda and the idea that 
Québec has to be competitive 
to remain viable. As one of the 
groups proposing the zero im- 
poverishment clause at the 
Economic Summit , how do 
you think it was a viable al- 
ternative for Québec people? 



MR: The clause captured 
the imagination of the popu- 
lation of Québec and even 
around the table at the Sum- 
mit, even though it was a very 
limited and defensive ap- 
proach, but on the other hand 
we are on the defensive. 

The clause was reduced to 
something even more mini- 
mal than what it already was 
by the government. The sum- 
mit adopted that the people 
who cannot work and who get 
assistance will be protected. 
So it’s just a small portion of 
people who are poor. 

But there has been a debate 
in popular organisations 
whether that is a good thing 
or a bad thing. People say that 
the government has just co- 
opted the clause. But at the 
same time, people have been 
able to defend that clause. 
The government adopted that 
minimalist clause thinking 
that it wouldn’t have any ef- 
fect because they are not go- 
ing to make cut- 
backs to those 
people any- 
way— but it’s 
not true be- 
cause for the 
last six 
months they 
have been cut- 
ting to those people 
too and just shortly after 
the summit, there 
were going to be 
more cuts to that 
category of peo- 
ple. But people, 
especially tenant 
organistions, pointed 
out that no, if you imple- 
ment these cuts, then you 
are going against the 
clause that you adopted. So 
the*govemment had to back 
down from that. 

But on the other hand, in 
no way is that enough, and it 
also divided poor people. 
There are no ‘good’ poor peo- 
ple and ‘bad’ poor people. We 
don’t go along with that but 
that is what the government 
strategy is. So we want to go 
back to the clause that was 
originally proposed. Because 
the 20% of the poorest peo- 
ple we are talking about is not 
just those on welfare, it in- 
cludes students, workers on 
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Marianne Roy talks on neoliberalism 

AND A DEMOCRATIC ALTERNATIVE 



minimum wage, seniors. 

So we want to continue 
fighting, and go beyond that 
to a zero poverty clause, not 
just a zero impoverishment 
clause. 

We have to really do a lot 
of work in public opinion. We 
are going to be organizing a 
tour across Québec for next 
September to discuss alterna- 
tives and neoliberalism, — not 
just policy alternatives but 
also strategic alternatives. 
There is the realisation that 
we know where we want to be, 
but we have to know how to 
get there. 

D : Do you think that peo- 
ple are being saturated by 
both the government rhetoric 
of tightening belts and at the 
same time of the “fight the 
cuts” slogans? Instead oi con- 
centrating on the negative, 
how much have groups like 
SPQbeen able to provide posi- 
tive alternatives? 

M R: There is certainly a 
saturation of the government 
line of tightening belts. Once 
again this week, we have an- 
other disgusting view of how 
the banks have again made 
such huge profits. But people, 
in our own membership 
organistions have bought into 
the argument because it has 
been pounded so much into 
their brains, particularly in 
the last two years. 

But at the same time peo- 
ple are living and they know 
that it’s not their fault what 
is happening. So 1 think there 
is a despair and for those who 
try to work for change and or- 
ganise demonstrations, we 
feel the government doesn’t 
do very much. 

So we need to talk about 
how to change things. When- 
ever we do an action, we do 
put forward alternatives, be- 
cause we have to be coherent, 
we can’t say that it’s just ‘bad’. 
And even before the cutbacks 
started, we were never com- 
pletely pleased with the situ- 
ation. It wasn’t great before, 
but now it’s being dismantled. 
So we have to put forward 
democratic alternatives. 

But we need to put more 
energy and resources into 



communication. It’s difficult, 
but there are times like at the 
summit and the Women’s 
March which grabbed the 
hearts of the vast majority of 
Quebeckers 

D : So, you talk of alterna- 
tives, but 
what are 
these alter- 
natives, what 
is your re- 
sponse to 
neoliberalism? 

MR: The 
neoliberal 
business is 
based on 
every indi- 
vidual for 
himself. Our 
vision is on 
social justice 
and solidar- 
ity and peo- 
ple’s sover- 
eignty. 

D : There seem to be two 
grand visions and people are 
going to be on both sides, so 
how do you say that one is a 
viable one for Canada and 
Quebec while the other is not? 

M R : I believe that the 
neoliberal agenda has cracks 
and flaws, and doesn’t corre- 
spond to people’s real lives. 
Also on the economic side of 
things, putting everything in 
the basket of competitiveness, 
means more and more in- 
equality within countries and 
between countries. 

More and more we are see- 
ing also that the sections of 
people who have profited by 
this ideology are becoming 
concerned. There is some con- 
cern that it can’t last, that 
maybe they’ve gone too far. I 
mean even Ralph Klein thinks 
maybe he’s gone too far. 

D : Lucien Bouchard’s myth 
as the invincible leader was 
recently broken down. What 
is your assessment of the 
mood in Québec now? Do you 
think now is the time to act? 

MR: 1 think it is. As you saw 
at the PQconvention, there is 
a definite break between the 
trade union movement and 
the government. And even 



though Bouchard remains 
popular, there are cracks, es- 
pecially around the zero defi- 
cit question, seeing it as un- 
attainable even though the 
government hasn’t backed 
down. 
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There is space to act but 
there was space before too, 
but we didn’t occupy it as well 
as we could have especially 
because of the National ques- 
tion. 

The next period of time is 
going to be crucial because of 
the possibility of an election. 
Because there is really no al- 
ternative to the PQ, the PQhas 
to look seriously at the possi- 
bility of the elections to have 
a clear mandate for zero defi- 
cit and to strike out at the 
public sector unions and to 
weaken them. 

There is going to be a lot of 
work to do that it has to be 
clear that if you don’t have a 
political alternative, how do 
you force the government into 
stepping back and saying it 
doesn’t have a mandate to do 
all these things? 

Until another referendum, 
we have a big playing card. 
The PQ has to realise that if 
this is their vision of sover- 
eignty, we will have nothing 
to do with it. 

Part of the problem of how 
this neoliberal vision has 
taken hold is that the move- 
ments opposed to it didn’t ad- 
dress them properly. But re- 
ality is beginning to take hold 
and we have to change it. 
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Benefit Concert* 
performed by: 

(L # The Peoples Gospel Choir 
> # Florian Costache, violinist 

# Jessica Vigneault with her Jazz Group 
# The Island City Chorus, Barbershop 
# Philip Crozier and Sylvie Poirier at the Organ 
$ Our Master of Ceremonies will be Nancy Wood, 
host of CBC Radio Noon 




Wednesday, December 18 at 7:30 pm 
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For 30 years his assassin has remained free. 

„ , ....... 



Baldwin Whoopi Goldberg James woods 



463 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 



Admission $15 plus tax 

Tickets on sale at all Admission outlets and at 
St James United Church office, 1435 City Councillors (28S-9245). 



In 1963 

civil rights leader 
Medgar Evers was murdered 
in his own driveway. 



* This benefit is to help people who have fallen on hard 
times. St James United helps these people in many 
ways. Your support will help us to do more and to be 
more effective in easing their pain. 
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101 DISNEY DAMNATIONS 

Week of Action calls for fair jobs in Burma and Haiti 

T his holiday season, people boycotting,” says Poe, adding similar campaign last ye; 
across North America are that "those jobs need to stav aeainst the Gao which ownc 



J. across North America are 
planning to take a moment to 
stop and consider where the 
clothes they buy are made, 
and under what conditions. 

In particular, people will be 
considering the conditions 
under which Mickey Mouse 
sweatshirts are manufactured 
during an international week 
of action against Walt Disney’s 
contracting plants in Haiti, 
Thailand and Burma. The ini- 
tiative is being organized by 
the New York City based Na- 
tional Labor Committee in 
Support of Worker and Hu- 
man Rights in Central America 
to draw attention to workers’ 
conditions. 

“What we’re hoping for is 
that Disney will finally real- 
ize that they do need to think 
about workers' rights around 
the world,” says the commit- 
tee’s Network Coordinator 
Maggie Poe. 

University students in Wis- 
consin and Washington will 
join nuns and other activists 
in dressing up like “big busi- 
ness” Mickey Mouse charac- 
ters, protesting in front of Dis- 
ney stores and leafletting out- 
side of movie houses playing 
the mega-company’s new re- 
lease, 101 Dalmations. 

The demonstrators will be 
protesting the 28 cent/hour 
pay to workers hired by Dis- 
ney contractors in Haiti, as 
well as the use of child labour 
in Disney contractor factories 
in Thailand. 

Criticism of the company is 
also fueled by its financial in- 
volvement in Burma, where a 
ruthless military regime has 
violently repressed the pro- 
democracy movement. 

Poe adds that the purpose 
of the campaign is not to en- 
courage people to boycott Dis- 
ney but to put pressure on the 
company to improve working 
conditions in its contracting 
plants. “There is space for 
consumer pressure without 



Thursday, December 5 
C • LBGTM Womyn's Group meeting, Shatner 423. 
flJ 18h30. 

*? • Outreach to inmates information session. Spon- 

" sored by McGill Chaplaincy (3484 Peel), 1 4h- 1 6h. 

Info: Gwenda Wells, 398-4104. 

1 • Yellow Door presents Literature Live Evening, 

20h. Admission $3. 

Friday. December 6 

• Fondation des Victimes du 6 Décembre Contre 
la Violence is holding a comrpemoralive service 
for the 1 4 women killed at the l'Ecole Polytechnique 



boycotting," says Poe, adding 
that "those jobs need to stay 
in Haiti, but they need to be 
fair jobs.” 

Haitian workers and the 
Committee are pushing for a 
58 cent/hour goal, an im- 
provement of human rights 
and an open and safe dialogue 
between Disney representa- 
tives and Haitian employees. 

So far, Disney President 
Michael Eisner has not re- 
sponded to the information 
and request for dialogue sent 
to him by the Committee, ac- 
cording to Poe. Yet she re- 
mains hopeful. 

The group spearheaded a 



No CANDU 

To the Daily, 

Why should the Canadian tax- 
payer have to assume the fi- 
nancial responsibility of an- 
other one-and-a-half billion 
dollars in debt, so that China 
can afford to buy a CANDU 
reactor using our borrowings? 

China has already de- 
faulted on numerous interna- 
tional debts in recent years; 
what guarantee is there that 
the Canadian taxpayer won’t 
be left holding the bag? 

Why has there been no par- 
liamentary or public debate? 
Do Canadians want their 
elected government to con- 
tinue peddling nuclear tech- 
nology? Has anyone asked? 

By selling CANDU’s over- 
seas, Jean Chretien is prop- 
ping up a dangerous and un- 
economic industry, one which 
has already received over 513 
billion in direct government 
subsidies. If those lavish gifts 
to the nuclear industry had 
been used to pay down the 
national debt instead, Cana- 
da’s indebtedness today 
would be S33 billion less than 
it is. 

Every nuclear reactor pro- 
duces plutonium as a 



similar campaign last year 
against the Gap which owned 
a large factory in El Salvador. 
The Committee was able to 
secure an agreement from the 
company allowing for inde- 
pendent monitoring at the El 
Salvadoran factory that was 
the focus of the campaign, the 
first time such an arrange- 
ment has been made in the 
garment industry. Referring 
to the enormous amount of 
public pressure and mobilisa- 
tion that led to that success, 
Poe says “If we can do it with 
the Gap, we can do it with Dis- 
ney.” 

- Idella Sturlno 
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PARKING 

4442 ST-LAURENT 
842*0008 cr. A ll-Roval 
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] A Taste of Ireland on the Plateau 
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byproduct. It can be used any 
time in the next 10, 20, or 
100,000 years, by any future 
regime, to build atomic 
bombs. Why is the Canadian 
government spreading pluto- 
nium around the world? 

Even Ontario Hydro, with 
all its technological and finan- 
cial resources, cannot afford 
to maintain all of its own 
CANDU reactors in a safe op- 
erating condition. Are we do- 
ing other countries a favour 
by selling them technology 
that they may not be able to 
afford to maintain? 

Why is the Chrétien cabi- 
net refusing to allow an envi- 
ronmental assessment for this 
project, even though Cana- 
dian law states that, with this 
level of government financ- 
ing, such an environmental 
assessment is mandatory? 
Where is the transparency, 
the accountability, that was 
promised in the Liberals’ Red 
Book? In nuclear policy mat- 
ters, it is nowhere to be seen. 

Gordon Edwards I 
President, Canadian Coalition I 
for Nuclear Responsibility | 




Live Irish Music 
j FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
1 FREE ADMISSION 
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| 82 Prince Arthur E. (corner Coloniale) 
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QUALITY TICKETS -Montreal 



(514) 766-0298 Joseph or (514) 949-1661 James 
pager (514) 480-0624 

RESERVED SEATS available for all CANADIENS 
hockey games. Ticket prices start at $20.00 each. 
Also, superb seats still available for concerts: 
Tragically Hip Dec. 9, Anne Murray Dec. 14. 



CHATEAU DU PANTALON - 
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in 1 989. Église St-Jean Baptiste (corner of Rachel 
and Drolet) 20h. $10. 

• LBGTM Coming Out Group polluck dinner. 1 9h. 
Info: 932-2538 or 932-5900. 

• LBGTM Men's Discussion Group meeting. UTC 
basement (3521 University, near Milton) I9h. 

• Playwrights' Workshop Montréal and Centre des 
auteurs dramatiques present I/She A Woman in 
1996. Théâtre Aujourd'hui — 3888 St. Denis. 

û)| 
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20h30. C 

• Yellow Door presents Daniel Maté and Sophie Noël, ® 

20h. Admission $3. » 

;+* 

Saturday, December 7 * 

• Jews for a Humanist Secular Tradition Gala Hanukah (D 
Party featuring The Bagg Street Klezmer Band, 18h-20h. 
Centre Greene (1090 Greene). $8 singles, $14 couples. 
Reservations: 484-5033. 

Sunday, December 8 

• Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue (4894 St. 
Kevin) Special Bazaar, 9h-17h. 

Ongoing 

• Head & Hands (2304 Old Orchard) needs dona- 
tions of children's winter clothing and other items. Info: 
Gabriela, 482-7910 or 481-0277. 

• The Sexual Assault Centre of McGill Students' So- 
ciety offers a confidential listening Help Line, 398- 
8500, 1 8h-24h, 7 nights/week. Free support groups, 
information, referrals available. Info Line: 398-2700. 

|Vi 
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AIDS: a symptom of inequality 

* 

Societal factors and higher HIV infection rates among women 

by Jessica Howard 



W hy is AIDS the number one 
cause of death for women 
in Montréal between the ages of 
20 and 49? 

According to Montreal’s AIDS 
experts, a sexist social and medi- 
cal context increases the risk of 
HIV infection in women. 

In a 1996 report, Quebec’s 
STD/AIDS Prevention and Control 
Programme found that 50% of 
female AIDS cases in Canada live 
in Québec, and 75% of these 
women live in downtown 
Montréal. 

According to epidemiologist 
Catherine Hankins, “societal 
forces and gender-based power 
inequalities create the sexual sub- 
ordination that puts women at 
risk." 

She suggests that the economic 
disadvantages that many women 
experience might lead them into 
“sexual relationships for eco- 
nomic reasons”, ranging from 
marriage to prostitution. 

By resorting to such means, 
women may increase their expo- 
sure to HIV. In many cases, re- 
ports Hankins, “these survival 
strategies have turned into death 
strategies”. 

Joanna Broadhurst, a human 
relations agent working on the 
Women’s AIDS Intervention 
Project at CLSC Métro corrobo- 
rated the role of gender inequal- 
ity in the transmission of HIV to 
heterosexual women. 

“When the practice of safe sex 
requires the cooperation of both 
partners, women cannot always 
control whether the man wears a 
condom," she asserts. 

Women have even less power 
to negotiate safer sex practices in 
abusive relationships or situa- 
tions of sexual assault. 

Safe sex practices may also be 
hindered by double standards 
concerning women and sexuality, 
according to Anna-Louise Crago, 
women studies student and safer 
sex educator. 

“The minute a woman tries to 
take control of her sexuality, by 
saying ‘I use condoms’, for exam- 
ple, she is branded a slut,” says 




Crago. 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 

Many other social misconcep- 
tions surround the issue of 
women and AIDS, perpetuating 
the idea that certain groups are 
not at risk. The legacy of the 
notion that AIDS is a “gay 
man’s" disease diverts atten- 



tion away from the particular 
vulnerabilities of heterosexual 
women. 

Broadhurst denounced the 
myth that condoms are unneces- 
sary after marriage, because 
“women tend to be infected by 
their primary partners, as op- 
posed to multiple partners." 

The same is true for sex trade 



workers says 
Broadhurst. “Sex 
trade workers are 
more likely to be 
infected by their 
partners than cli- 
ents,” says 
Broadhurst. 

The problem, 
continues 
Broadhurst is that 
people hesitate to 
challenge the 
practices of the 
medical establish- 
ment. She believes 
that because of 
sexism within the 
medical establish- 
ment, doctors are 
slower to recog- 
nise the risks of 
contracting HIV 
and the symptoms 
of AIDS in women 
and often dis- 
suade women 
from being tested 
for HIV, 

McGill’s direc- 
tor of student 
health, Dr. Pierre 
Tellier acknowl- 
edges this ten- 
dency, saying that 
“tests are under- 
done, because 
people don’t think 
that women are at 
risk.” 

In fact, in a het- 
erosexual context, 
a woman’s biology 
makes her nearly 
18 times more 
likely to be in- 
fected by a male 
sexual partner 
than vice versa, 
according to The Boston Women’s 
Health Collective’s Our Bodies, 
Ourselves. 

This is thought to be because 
the vagina provides a larger mu- 
cosal surface area for HIV trans- 
mission than the penis, and be- 
cause sperm can carry a higher 
concentration of viral innoculum 
than vaginal secretions. 




Women are also more likely to 
have other untreated STDs which 
increases their susceptibility to 
HIV contraction. 

But, even in the medical com- 
munity, social factors can over- 
ride biology. To Broadhurst, this 
can delay HIV diagnosis in 
women, often until the virus has 
developed into AIDS. 

This has serious implications, 
considering that carriers can un- 
knowingly transmit the virus dur- 
ing the ten years it may take to 
develop into AIDS. 

NEW STEPS 

Broadhurst proposes a more re- 
alistic outlook on AIDS educa- 
tion. 

“We have to start looking at 
risk reduction models which rec- 
ognise that women may not have 
equal power in relationships,” 
says Broadhurst. 

She also mentions that since 
the mean age of AIDS infection 
has dropped from 23 to 21, “sup- 
porting youth in developing self- 
esteem" is crucial, especially for 
women. 

“The lower the self-esteem 
someone h the less likely she 
is to insist on the use of condom," 
says Broadhurst. 

To Anna-Louise Crago, the dé- 
sexualisation and cultural bias of 
sex education weaken its effect. 
Prom her experience in educating 
youth on safer sex, she advocates 
“safer sex education must be sexy, 
relevant, and realistic." 

All agree that education 
should be a priority, not only for 
the general public, but for physi- 
cians as well. 

"Doctors are not properly 
trained to take sexual histories; 
they don’t know what questions 
to ask... and sex is a difficult topic 
for everybody," says Dr. Tellier. 
“We need to do more about skills, 
in small groups, [to] explore our 
anxieties about AIDS." 

He adds that patients need to 
“learn how to advocate for them- 
selves," so as n >! to let doctors 
discourage tl n from being 
tested. 




The McGill Daily 



The Daily would like to 
thank the Academy, all the 
other volunteers who have 
contributed to the paper this 
year and, of course, our fans 
without whom we wouldn’t 
exist. 

Hope to see you all today at 
lahllO in Shatner D-03 for our 
staff meeting of the week. 

And don’t forget to join us 
again after the break, on Janu- 
ary 9 at 16h, for the first staff 
meeting of the semester. 
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technology special issue 



Making ourselves the 
body electric 



Ever since the '50s, when machines started Tilling 
in for humans, technology has been hailed as the 
solution to all of our inefficiencies. Countering this 
perception are those who fail to see technology as 
a potential vehicle to promote social change, ('Met 
Activism," page 20). Regardless of what people 
think, technology has entered the realm of pop 
culture, entertainment and even education 
("Technifying education," page 1 4). One of the only 
certainties is that technology will continue to have 
a profound impact on the way we live our lives, 
creating new problems as well as tools to solve 
old ones. 

At the same time, technology is perceived as 
being out of people's grasp, because despite its 
pervasive nature, in a lot of ways the role it plays 
is so intangible. Technology has come to mean 
different things to different people. For some, the 
technological revolution has translated into job 
loss, poverty and unequal access and opportuni- 
ties ("C-3P0 takes over," page 25 and 'Access De- 
nied," page 21). For others, the debate is more 



Navigating the ‘net 

All the answers about where the 'net 
came from, where it's going and who 
cares, page 1 2 



academic, involving issues of censorship and own- 
ership of the internet ("The bits behind the buzz", 
pages 12-13). 

What often gets sidestepped in the rhetoric, is 
the fact that technology alone cannot address the 
underlying inequalities that exist in society, nor 
does it change the attitudes which support them. 
Although the internet, for example, transgresses 
national and political borders, it doesn't mean that 
it will ever be accessible to most people in the 
world. And within countries where it is widely avail- 
able, hate on the net reveals that it can do as much 
harm as good. 

The motivation behind doing a special issue on 
technology lies in all of these Issues, and many 
more we weren't able to address in these pages. 
The intention was to allow for a moment of pause: 
to stop and think about the role technology plays 
in our everyday lives, in how we think of ourselves, 
in the direction of our society and in the solutions 
we apply to old and new problems. 

— Q^deltn (Stmino and (Sonia ^Detain 



Beef it up 

Supercows and 
monster veggies pose 
new health problems, 

page 1 1 

Technifying 

education 

Wiring schools is 
a great idea in this 
t techno-age. But at 

) what expense? 

page 14 



About face 

Image distortion technology changes the por- 
trayal of women in the media — some say be- 
yond recognition, page 1 7 



Legislating bodies 

A new bill seeks to regulate 
reproductive and genetic tech- 
nologies — leaving many groups 
dissatisfied, 

page 16 



Melrose Place 

GOES ONLINE 

A cyber-soap that wants 
your bucks (surprise, sur- 
prise), page 20 



Bucking 

CONVENTIONS 

Asking Different 
Questions chronicles 
women in science — 
and how their chang- 
ing it, page 23 



Not as free as 

THEY SAY 

Internet skills are out 
of reach for many of the 
city's poor, page 2 1 



Whirl while 
you WORK 

Machines that make 
your job go 'poof', page 



Non-interlaced surfing 

Internet rags for the tireless 'net-head in you, page 28 



$759 

$849 

$889 



AH Inclusive starting at quad, occ. 

1. Venezuela (Feb. 22-Mar. 2) $759 

2. Acapulco (Feb. 20-27) $849 

3. Puerto Vallarta (Feb 20-27) $889 



All prices are per person and include airfare, taxes, 
hotel on the beach, 3 meals/day, open bar and 
non-motorized sports. 

(QUEBEC PERMIT HOLDER) 

LIMITED SEATS!!! $200 DEPOSIT REQUIRED ASAP. 



Call Billy at General Tours 871-9600 



\\ Unitarian Church of Montreal | © 

Meeting of liberal religious minds 



Si 

©/| Christmas Eve Service: 5pm rj 
/ /“ Songs , Candles , Readings and Friends 
Iff, Everyone welcome. //- 



5035 de Maisonneuve West (Vendôme metro) 
Tel: 485-9933 
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û'wgüse unitarienne de Montréal/ 

Célébration dominicale en français 1 (?) 

fol 1 1 “La spiritualité: comment chacun J\\ 
il J de nous la conçoit?” ^ ' 

iiK Service de carde d’enfants Æ ^ 

J hé 

7 ^ 9h30 \\ 

/ 5035 boul. de Maisonneuve Ouestjl 

fp. (metro Vendôme) “BT W 

IP) 485-9933 B \ 



J- ‘Netting the better weapon 

,s Zapatistas take the internet — and Mexico, 

page 19 

Activate yourself 

Wanna change the virtual (and non- 
virtual) world? Point 'n' click away, using 
our activist's net guide, page 20 



On-line 

pains 

The internet is 
just like TV — only 
worse. Instead of 
every 12 minutes, 
ads are at every 
click, page 23 
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rerrmiant max car 
like a diploma. 

It’s only a piece of paper, 
but it can really 
take you places. 



me# 
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...like the top of Tremblant. 

Ski and snowboard for free* 
with the purchase of your Tremblant 
Max card and Save Up to $10 
on your lift tickets. 

use your brain. 

1 38 Tremblant 
and ask for Tim 



TREMB 

Monl-Trtmblint.Québac 






Certain condition, apply. \ 




k/i/j 



www.tromblant.ca 



IT, 



Unlimited Internet Access 
to the World 



• No activation fee • E-Mail account included 

• Free navigation software 

• 2 Megs of space to create your own Web site 
Free introductory course at our training center 

• Technical support Monday to Saturday 
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.NET 



”"o“SS 

your name - — , — — ■ 



$24 
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.95 



per month + tx 



2020 University Street, suite 1620 Montreal, (Qc) H3A 2A5 McGill Metro 
E-Mail: sales@generation.net Web: http://www.generation.net 

Tel.: (514) 845*5555 Fax: (514) 845*5004 

‘Based on intermittent access “Students with valid ID 



FRIEDMAN & FRIEDMAN 

Chartered Accountants - Comptables agréés 




R N AT I O N A L 



8000 Decarie Blvd., Suite 500, Montréal, Québec H4P 2S4 
Tél.: (514) 731-7901 Fax: (514) 731-2923 
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Open 7 days a week from 4pin-3ain 

502» MIEICISItOOKE IV. • Tel: 181-tt lOI © Vcmlliliic 



MORGENTALER CLINIC 

30 St. Joseph Blvd. E., Suite 710 
Tel: 844-4844 

• • • 

Abortion Services 

Competent and compassionate care. 
Confidentiality assured. 

Saturday appointments also available. 



A Summer Course at 

McGill 

University 

Montreal, Canada ' 

Whv Not! 



Vc welcome 
visiting students 

Increase your options 
Lighu-n your course load 
linrich your program 
Experience Montreal 

Its all here lor you! 

Mcfiill Summer Studies 
offers a full range of 
university-level courses. 

Registration opens: 
Febntarv 2S, 1997 



McGill Summer Studies 

550 Sherbrooke Street West 
Su<te 585. Wesl Tower 
Montreal. Quebec H3A 1B9 
Phone (514) 398-5212 
Fai (514) 398-5224 
E-mail: 

Summer4550Shert> Lan McGill Ca 



Please send me 
1997 Summer Studies 
and information 
on summer 
accommodation in 
McGill University 
Residences 
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technology special issue 



Government favours profits 
over public safety 



bij Rndreo Hason 



The Canadian government is allowing harmful pes- 
ticides and dangerous growth hormones to slip into 
the market unchecked at the expense of public 
health. 

The registration process at the Pesticide Man- 
agement Regulatory Agency (a division of the Min- 
istry of Health), 'amounts to nothing but a rubber 
stamp,' insists Julia Langer of the World Wildlife 
Fund in Toronto. 'Everything gets registered.' 

So much is being rammed through it's almost 
impossible to keep track,' agrees Peter Bleyer, of 
the Council of Canadians. 

That means that potentially harmful chemicals 
are slipping through government red tape and onto 
people s plates, and what's worse, consumers 
might not even know. The pesticide certification 
process is 'designed to obscure itself from public 
criticism, input and oversight,' comments Bleyer. 

What explains this lack of regulation and ac- 
countability? The government has bowed to pres- 
sure exerted by wealthy, powerful pesticide com- 
panies who oppose the strict regulation of their 
products, explain people like Janet May of the 
Toronto Environmental Alliance. 

'When push comes to shove, this government 
protects chemical companies' profits. It doesn't 
care about the average Canadian," she says. 

As a result, the public remains unaware — and 
unprotected from — the dangers associated with 
the 6 000 pesticide products currently registered 
in Canada. 

'People sec that a product is registered by 
Health Canada and automatically assume that it's 
safe," says Laurie King of Alternatives, a health 
food store in Oakville, Ontario. 

In fact, contact with pesticides has been linked 
to non-Hodgkin's lymphoma, birth defects, 
leukemia, brain cancer and neurological problems. 

May describes one type of pesticide, known as 
diazinon, whose effects can be particularly destruc- 
tive. Developed from the same nerve gas used in 
World War II, it kills insects by destroying their 
nervous systems and also affects muscle co-ordi- 
nation in humans. 

King says there is no proof that growth hor- 
mones are safe either. 'Ho one knows what they 
will do to people or animals. There have been no 
tests, especially over the long term,' she notes. 

But Bleyer contends that there is a lot of evi- 
dence showing that growth hormones are clearly 
unsafe. 

Growth hormones increase cows' capacity to 
produce milk, placing a heavy burden on the ani- 
mals which can lead to the deterioration of their 
immune systems. 

Hormone treatments have also been linked to 
problems such as twin calving, stillborns and ge- 
netic mutations. 'When you use growth hormones, 
such as Bovine, you're playing with what nature 
intended,' Bleyer explains. 

'Growth hormones increase the necessity for 
herd management, so more drugs are needed to 
keep the cattle healthy and it all ends up in the 
milk stream,' explains King. 

Bleyer puts it more bluntly, 'Sick cows equal 
sick milk. There is serious potential for human 
health impact here.' 

The benefits are nowhere near enough to coun- 
ter the risks, he concludes. 'There are no benefits. 
There is enough milk in this country. On this road 
only one or two transnational companies stand to 
benefit.' 

So what are these products doing on the mar- 
ket? 

The federal government gives such chemically 
altered products their seal of approval based on 
testing done by the industry which is manufactur- 




ing and selling them. And the result is often shock- 
ing negligence. 

'The government turns a blind eye. They have 
no idea about the problems,' declares Meryl 
Hammond of the Montréal based group, Citizens 
for Alternatives to Pesticides (CAP). 

Hammond cites the case of imazethapyr, a her- 
bicide used on soy beans. Ho occupational expo- 
sure study was ever conducted on the product. 
Instead, the company submitted a surrogate study 
for a different herbicide. 

According to Hammond, 13 farmers were ex- 
posed to the other chemical for only four to seven 
hours. Health Canada accepted the study because 
two herbicides were deemed chemically similar, 
even though the breakdown process is different 
in the human body. 

'This is not just a single lapse, and cannot be 
overlooked,' maintains Hammond. 'Health Canada 
consistently errs on the side of wishful thinking, 
not reality, and it's a bloody crime.' 

Or maybe they just err on the side of money 
and influence. 

'The chemical industry is so powerful, it's like 
dealing with the arms or nuclear industry. They 
can buy-out any government official and I can only 
assume they got the boys at the top," says 
Hammond. 

Once when talking to a Health Canada Official, 
Hammond was told, 'the trouble with you people 
Is you don't understand how we do business 
around here and you're treading on thin ice.' 

CAP has also encountered resistance in its at- 
tempts to regulate the use of pesticides in resi- 
dential sector. 

'The lawn care industry has waged a very ag- 
gressive public relations campaign," explains 
Hammond. 

'They tell people their lives won't be complete 
until they have a perfect, weed-free green lawn — 
that they're not good citizens, their neighbours will 
hate them, their property values will go down... 
And people buy into it so we have to sit down one 
on one and show them how to look after their lawns 
without chemicals," she says. 

Success has been gradual, but more and more 
municipalities are now starting to take steps to 
regulate the use of pesticides. 

In 1991, Hudson, a small municipality an hour 
Horthwest of Montréal, implemented a ban on the 
use of pesticides for cosmetic purposes like lawns. 

In Baie d'Urfé, a bylaw placing seasonal, hour 
and day restrictions on the use of pesticides has 
also been instated. And in Beaconsfield, residents 
are now required to apply for a permit for pesti- 
cide use. Along with the permit, applicants also 
receive information about alternative solutions. 

'We have found a combination of legislation and 
education to be the powerful.' says Hammond. 

While some people may question the amount 
of work required to get such regulations passed, 
Hammond says she has no doubt the effort is worth 
it. 

'There is no justification for the use of pesti- 
cides in residential areas where the most vulner- 
able people — children, pregnant women and the 
elderly — are put at risk," she says. 



DO YOU STAY AWAKE AT NIGHT 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR 
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TO GET A JUMP START 
(AND A GOOD NIGHT'S REST), VISIT THE 

McGILL CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 

(CAPS) 

WE OFFER: 

• career advising • job postings 

• career resource library • corporate documentation 

• career development workshops 
...AND MUCH MUCH MORE! 

visit us at: 

Powell Bldg - 3637 Peel St., Rm. 308 (downtown) 

OR at Rowles House (Macdonald campus) 

OR type "CAPS" on the command line of infomcgill 
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273 Milton/Parc, Montreal 

284 • 9114 
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ATTENTION INTERNATIONAL 
OUI OF POOVINCE 
STUDENTS 



For up to the minute news on tuition 
fees for students from outside Quebec 
and related McGill actions and events, 
please consult the University Relations 
Office home page at: 
http://www.mcgill.ca/news.htm 
Select “dateline McGill”. Currently 
posted items include Principal Bernard 
Shapiro's November 26, 1996 letter 
to Education Minister Pauline Marois. 
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THE GATEWAY fîîl TO LEARNING 






Need to get ahead on the job? 

Regardless of academic background 
we’ve got a program for you! 

Whether you’re a CEGEP graduate, have taken some university courses, 
have an undergraduate degree or you are a mature student, the Centre 
for Continuing Education has a business-related academic program to 
meet your specific needs. 

Upgrade your knowledge and expertise in your existing career field or 
move into a new area. Complete a program or just take the courses you 
need. 

Undergraduate certificate programs (10 courses, 

30 credits) are available in: 



Accounting • Management 

Applied Real Estate • Marketing 

Computer Software Technology • Public Relatior 

Health and Social Services • RiskManagcm 

Management • Systems Analys 

Human Resources Management • Transportation 

Internal Audit 



Management 

Marketing 

Public Relations Management 
Risk Management 
Systems Analysis and Design 



If you have an undergraduate degree, we offer the 
Diploma in Management (9 courses, 30 credits) and 
Graduate Certificates (4 courses, 15 credits) in: 



International Business 
Health Care 
Leadership 
Marketing 



Operations Management 
Tourism 

Treasury/Finance 



All of our programs earn university credits which may, in the 
future, be applied toward an undergraduate or graduate degree. 
For more information, or to speak to an academic adviser, write or 
call us at the Department of Career and Management Studies. 

REGISTRATION FOR THE WINTER COURSES BEGINS DECEMBER 9. 

McGill Centre for 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

770 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, Quebec H3A 1G1 
Tel.: (514) 398-6l6l Fax: (514) 398-2649 

ADMISSION DEADLINE FOR THE SUMMER TERM: FEBRUARY 1. 



The bits behind 

How the internet really works , where it's going 

and who will profit 



by Finn Mela 



By now you've had internet buzzwords like 'in- 
formation superhighway' crammed down your 
throat some umpteen million times, and you may 
have heard the hype on the so-called 'browser 
wars', about which multi-national software mogul 
(Netscape's 'Navigator* or Mocrosoft's 'Internet 
Explorer") will gouge the most users for their 'ac- 
cess to information.' 

But even with all this noise, one question which 
still boggles the 'net savvy is: How does the Internet 
actually work— and who runs it? More importantly, 
who will be running it down the road? Knowing 
the new technology is the only guide to guessing 
the future of the 'net's structure. 



Not-so-loftii origins 



The internet as we know it today is the result of 
many distinct stages of development, punctuated 
by a couple of giant technological leaps. Your pro- 
fessor would probably call them 'paradigm shifts.' 

As has been commonly observed, the internet 
started as a joint effort between the American 
military and the computer science departments of 
several universities. In 1966, Bob Taylor was work- 
ing for the Department of Defense's Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA) when he came 
up with the idea of stringing a series of computers 
together to lower the cost of accessing large re- 
search databases. His bosses at ARPA saw the 
potential in the project and put forward U.S. $ 1 
million towards research and development. Larry 
Roberts, a network pioneer working for the Michi- 
gan Institute of Technology (MIT) Lincoln Labora- 
tory was considered the only scientist in the coun- 
try who could put the network together, and was 
lured over to ARPA in 1967. What he conceived 
would later turn into the Arpanet, which evolved 
into the internet in the 1 980's. Roberts designed 
the very first four node network, which used 
packet-switching instead of 

the principal behind TCP/IP, the 
protocol that still runs the 'net today. The original 
plan was to develop a communications network 
that would withstand nuclear attack by rerouting 
information around severed telephone lines. 

It works on the principal of breaking informa- 
tion up into 'packets', kind of like the envelope 
that you stuff your email into. But even a two page 
email can be divided into many packets, and it is 
unlikely that any two packets take the exact same 



route. This way, the data stream 'flows' around 
any lines that are either down or packed to capac- 
ity. The packet switching scheme and its protocol 
worked fine, up until now that is. 

neiii me net tech 

The first problem lies in the IP protocol. Every 
internet address has to be unique just like postal 
addresses, otherwise your information won't be 
going to the right person (imagine what would hap- 
pen If your grandma got your email!). These ad- 
dresses are 32 bit (a string of 32 zeros and ones), 
which allows for literally millions of addresses. So, 
massive blocks of addresses were handed out left 
and right, to universities, corporations, and gov- 
ernment organisations. There is a finite number of 
combinations in a 32-bit string, and now they're 
running out. The Internet Advisory Board attempted 
to solve the problem, got nowhere, and passed 
the buck to the Internet Engineering Task Force 
(IETF). The IETF has no restrictions on who can 
join, which means it is populated by underground 
hackers and big business representatives, as well 
as a bunch of legitimate innovators bent on prag- 
matically solving the problems at hand. 

This is typical of the anarchistic net-culture. 
There is no single authority that governs it. The 
problem with a group that has no finite member- 
ship and no refined political structure is that the 
best they can come to is a rough consensus. This 
means that the ideas most likely to be accepted 
are the ones that step on the least toes. Result? A 
band-aid solution. The new protocol, dubbed IPNQ, 
is already beginning to take effect, and should be 
the new internet standard by the end of the year. 

So what does the new wave look like? 

They have changed the 32 bit address system 
to 128 bits. This, however, does not address the 
issue of exponential user growth, and only puts 
the problem off a few years until they run out of 
addresses again. 

Having temporarily solved the address 
problem, we come to an even bigger 
r one: bandwidth. Simply speaking, 

[ f Ml bandwidth means how much infor- 
mation can be crammed through 
the wires at one time. Bandwidth 
has improved with the advent of 
■ digital lines, and fiber-optic tech- 
-• M nology is a promising future data 
medium, but http and its plat- 
form, the World Wide Web, has 
changed our views of what kind 



of information we want to send. 

No longer are users satisfied with 
k > sending email or small files. We want 

^ sounds, we want pictures, we want real- 

vBr time video, and we want it nowi As you 
can imagine, when you code video pictures 
of 1024 by 768 pixels, in 16 million colors, at 
24 frames a second, you're talking about a much 
bigger string of ones and zeros than a two page 
email. So it turns out that internet gurus are trying 
to find a faster solution than packet-switching. 
They're not the only ones interested though. 

Internet Inc. 

The internet seemed like a good deal to the 
phone companies in the early days, back when they 
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were renting lines to a 'Just 
a bunch of researchers and 
university students." Mow 
their cash cow mainstay is 
under siege. Phone compa- 
nies make their money by 
charging people by the 
minute to talk on the phone. 

Mow, voice communication 
is just another form of data 

that can be sent along the ■ . l:. . 

internet. 

Don't think for a second that they're not 
worried. Their pie has grown stale, and you 
can bet they want a fresh slice. MCI and Sprint 
are increasingly Involved in the evolution of 
the net, and they're recruiting the brain-power 
to do it. MCI recently hired Vint Cerf, a re- 
spected member of the internet community 
since Its inception and president of the 
Internet Society, as vice-president for data ar- 
chitecture. 

Recently, BellHeads are pushing Asynchro- 
nous Transfer Mode (ATM), designed by re- 
searchers at Bellcore and Cambridge Univer- 
sity to simultaneously handle voice and data 
traffic over the same network. ATM divides 
the information into cells. Because the celts 
are exactly equal in length, there is no chance 
that a short cell will get caught behind a longer 
and slower data cell. Theoretically, uniform 
packets allow for simpler, and therefore faster, 
switching at the routers. It all seems fine and 
dandy, right? Enter the MetHeads. 

MetHcads speculate that if the phone com- 
panies arc left in charge of designing the 
router software and packet switching hard- 
ware, they can start tracking which cells are 
going across which lines. Mow, if the phone 
companies know what line you are using, and 
for how long, what do you think the chances 
are they'll charge you for it? Try 100%. 

Our idea of uniformly accessible informa- 
tion, and the internet providing a kind of edu- 
cational equality based on anarchy and free- 
dom of speech goes out the window. We're 
back at square one, except worse. Mot only 
are the phone companies back to charging 
you for your phone calls, they're charging for 
everything else, email, telnet. Website access, 
you name it. 

We're now at the point where the internet 
allows us to access any data anytime, at low 
cost. The only way to keep it that way is to 
keep the structure of the internet loose and 
autonomous from big business. 

This is extremely unlikely, because of the 
enormous cost to research and develop new 
technology in a field that is already extraordi- 
narily complex. Universities may help in the 
research department, but the actual applica- 
tion is another story. And unless you have a 
PhD in computer engineering, there's very lit- 
tle you can do about it, except voice your 
discontent. 

But that’s what the internet Is about, isn't 
it? The uncensored expression of opinion. 






^eek(Sveak 

J\. I A/t. ^Suggested new protocol for send- 
ing uniform 48 byte packets over the internet. 

HTTP •Hyper Text Trans- 
port Protocol. The protocol governing 
the transfer of information over the 
World Wide Web. 

BELLHEAD: A „ y 

person whose sympathies lie with the tel- 
ephone companies in regards to internet 
communication. 

IP • Internet Protocol 
ISP • Internet Service 



1 kJ 1 • Internet Service 
Provider. Either DAS or musicb 
for most McGill students.x 
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I Our idea of uniformly accessible informa- lhe Mext Generation. or IP with 1 28 bit 
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back at square one, except worse. Mot only Member of the internet com- 
are the phone companies back to charging munity. Generally anti-regula- 

you for your phone calls, they're charging for tory, pro-privacy, pro-freedom- 

everything else, email, telnet, Web site access, of-speech. 

you name it. 

We're now at the point where the internet O /IT). 

allows us to access any data anytime, at low I V_> 1 /II .Transmission Control 

cost. The only way to keep it that way is to Protocol/Internet Protocol. The set of logical rules 

keep the structure of the internet loose and governing the transfer of packets of information 

—■ autonomous from big business. across the internet. IP addresses have 32 bits. 

This is extremely unlikely, because of the Eac * 1 envelope starts with a string of 32 ones and 

enormous cost to research and develop new zeros that identify the unique address of the corn- 

technology in a field that is already extraordi- P uter that y° u ar e sending your message to. When 

narily complex. Universities may help in the y° u senc ^ an y f° rm of data, your ISP breaks it up 

research department, but the actual applica- * nto a bunch of these packets; it then sends the 

tion is another story. And unless you have a packets through a series of routers. A router is a 

PhD in computer engineering, there's very lit- super fast computer that is linked to the big dig- 

tle you can do about it, except voice your * ta ' Nnes Ibat phone companies like Sprint and 
discontent. . MO bave set up as the backbone of the internet. 

But that's what the internet Is about, isn't 11 * asks " aI > Uic other routers it's linked to which 

it? The uncensored expression of opinion. route is the fastest (i.e. has the least traffic) to 

the destination computer at that particular sec- 
ond, and sends the packet. 

CIRCUIT SWI rCH IN GlThe method Bell Canada has been 

using to 'reach out and touch someone' since the 1930's, it involves making a complete circuit 
between the point of origin and the phone on the other end of the call, allowing the company to 
accurately time how long you have used what line and what they can charge you for it. 
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^ McGill Chaplaincy invites 
international students and their friends to a 
Christmas Dinner - turkey with all the trimmings. 

Saturday, December 7, 6:30 p.m. 
at the Newman Centre, 3484 Peel Street. 
Cost: $3.°° 

R-S.V.P. by Friday morning, Dec. 6 at 398-4104/06 



1420 Peel st., 2 doors above Ste-Catherine 

(514) 288.3090 



Thanks 

Montrealers ^ 
for voting us 
the best 
Mexican 
Restaurant 
and best 
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HAPPY 

HOURS 

4-7pm 

& 

11pm- 

lam 



SUNDAY 

2 Tacos 99<t 
Wings 19<t 



k CL' ,45 -A 



FRIDAY & SATURDAY ' 

Sangria Night | 

Pitcher 32 <h$9« 




HAPPY HOURS 
4-7pm 
8 

llpm-lam 



THURSDAY 

Corona Night | 
Nachos $2-95 



/2nd«Floor*PubA 

V Super Specials Every night J 



TUESDAY 




WEDNESDAY 


Pitcher Night 




Ladies Night 


& Fajitas $6-95 





9pm to 11pm 
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bij Dereh Fung 

First and foremost, I am a technocrat, a 
member of the digerati and worse, prob- 
ably a bit of a techno-elitist. Still, I firmly 
believe that technology is useful only if 
used appropriately. So when I was ap- 
proached to write an article about educa- 
tion and the internet, I was quite pleased. 

The internet has always seemed an in- 
tegral part of my education and the ex- 
pansion of my horizons. To me, it is a vi- 
tal, if not necessary tool to learning. But 
the question that remains is whether this 
experience is common. 

So what did I do to answer this ques- 
tion? Surf the 'net of course. In my trav- 
els I found several things of interest. In 
Canada, I found an answer in SchoolMet 
(http://www.schoolnet.ca). Based out of 
Industry Canada, SchoolMet is a project 
to wire every single school to the internet 
in the hopes to 'enhance educational 
opportunities by making national and in- 
ternational resources available to (elemen- 
tary and secondary schools).' The initial 
project was to wire 300 schools to the 
'net. Apparently, this was 
so successful that the 

First Mations' 

Schools and 

3,400 libraries across the country. 

In total, the SchoolMet service provides 
a web site, an ftp site to download educa- 
tional shareware, freeware and more; 
three different gophers for English, 
French, and French with accents with over 
6,000 files; a listserv to keep people in 
touch and to set up projects between 
schools; newsgroups to encourage com- 
munications and a 'multi-user simulated 
environment' to allow real-time chatting 
in English and French. These services puts 
Canada far ahead of most other countries 
and is now a model for similar projects 
around the world. 

The projects are one part of SchoolMet 
that I found very interesting. They use the 
internet to allow classrooms across the 
country and world to work together. They 
range from science simulation to question 
and answer sessions between classrooms. 
Teachers and students are encouraged to 
create and use these projects to give stu- 
dents the chance to interact with other 
students and use the Internet as a tool 
for research. 

For example, there are creative 
projects about what life would be like on 
Mars; mystery projects where students 
have to do some inventive thinking and 
researching and many more. 

More than just projects, the driving 
force behind SchoolMet is summed up in 
a document titled 'The Contribution of 
Mew Technologies to Learni ng and Teach- 

It is very easy in our tech- 
nological society to see 
computers as a panacea. 
With the cuts to teachers' 
salaries and school re- 
sources. people naturally 
turn to computers. But this 
is the wrong way to com- 
pensate for the cuts. Edu- 
cation should be the last 
thing cut in any budget. 



ing in Elementary and Secondary Schools' 
by Robert Bracewell and Thérèse 
Laferrière. They write that 'where new 
technologies play an important role, teach- 
ers begin to view knowledge less and less 
as a series of facts to be transferred and 
more and more as a process of continu- 
ous research in which they share the dif- 
ficulties and results with their students.' 
Beyond that, 'the new technologies fos- 
ter a positive, close association of stu- 
dents with the assessment of their own 
learning.' 

This means that there is a pedagogical 
potential in the use of these new tech- 
nologies. Many times, there are kids who 
already have experience on the 'net and 
they share their experience with others 
as 'peer helpers.' Ethel Thayer, an edu- 
cational consultant in Ontario, comments 
that '(peer helpers assist) their classmates 
and teachers in accessing the power of 
the Information Highway. This is a won- 
derful shift — the student as expert in the 
classroom. The teacher's role is (also) 
shifting (to) a balance 
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rooms, but con- 

necting stu- 

remote learn- 
ing, Thayer also told me about a little girl 
who had leukemia. Mormally she would 
be out of school and terribly behind after 
recovering. But, thanks to 
teleconferencing, she participated in class 
lessons with the rest of her peers. Proudly, 
Thayer finished that 'Mow she is back in 
school with no peer issues and is at the 
same level in her learning as her class- 
mates.' 

Sounds Qood so far... 

Fascinated by the depth and breadth of 
the program, I still had some unanswered 
questions about the logistics of the 
entire operation. So I called up the 
SchoolMet head office and was quickly / 
transferred to Wendy Zatylny, Commu- ( 
nications Officer, Manager at 1 

SchoolMet, Industry Canada, who \ 

quickly gave me the details. Currently, ^ 
7,500 schools are connected to the 
internet. By 1998, every single school 
will be wired to the 'net, making 
Canada the first nation in the world to do 
so. To date, the federal government has 
put in $42 million dollars to create the 
infrastructure. But, the schools are respon- 
sible for connecting to SchoolMet and not 
vice versa. On top of all this, the schools 
must provide all the computers and must 
get an internet account established be- 
fore it can connect to SchoolMet. 

To help fulfill these needs. SchoolMet 
has programmes such as network to Sav- 
ings and Community Access Programs. 
The network to Savings programme pro- 
vides special discounts on computer hard- 
ware and software to schools. The Com- 
munity Access Programs allows schools 
that aren't connected to apply for 
$30,000 to help get them online. This has 
helped many schools in rural areas to buy 
tiie necessary equipment and has allowed 
them to participate in the project. 

Although there are programmes that 
help schools, this does not change the 
fact that there are massive cuts taking 
place in education budgets across the 
country. My fear is that connecting schools 
to the internet will in some way justify 



Take Ontario as an 
example. With Mike Harris at the 
helm, the provincial government has 
slashed the education budget by half a 
billion dollars. By 1997, these cuts are 
going to total $1.2 billion, according to 
John Campey and Tam Qoossen, Toronto 
school trustees. Mo matter how you cut 
it, these cuts are going to hurt the kids. 

Also, in the drive to technify schools, 
many of the higher-ups forget that com- 
puters cost a hell of a lot of money too. 
Even with discounts, when you add up the 
tally for networking hardware, mainte- 
nance costs and upgrades, the bill be- 
comes huge. Marita Moll, Head of Re- 
search and Technology at the Canadian 
Teachers' Federation points 
out that 'if this plan (of con- p. n Jtjr 
necting all the schools) is im- Ij 

plemented it could quickly do ^ 

more damage than good — leaching re- 
sources from an already financially 
strapped system, pulling the rug out from 
under those on whom our children de- 
pend most heavily in the school system 
— the teachers.' 

Beyond all of this, what is most impor- 
tant is that we need to balance the avail- 
able resources. Computers need to be 




these cuts. University of Toronto science 
Professor Ursula Franklin said it best in a 
CBC Massey Lecture when she stated: 
'Many technological systems are basically 
anti-people. People are seen as sources 
of problems while technology is seen as 
a source of solutions. When students are 
seen as not sufficiently competent, it is 
likely to be computers that the school pur- 
chases rather then extra teachers' time 
and extra human help.' 

The Ontario Royal Commission on 
Learning also stated that 'we are not sug- 
gesting that technology is automatic good 
in the learning process. We acknowledge 
that machines must be at the service of 
humankind — not the reverse.' 

It is very easy in our technological so- 
ciety to see computers as a panacea. With 
the cuts to teachers' salaries and school 
resources, people naturally turn to com- 
puters. But this is the wrong way to com- 
pensate for the cuts. Education should be 
the last thing cut In any budget. If the Ca- 
nadian federal and provincial govern- 
ments keep cutting funds to education, 
then we will only see the degrada- 
tion of the intellectual and 
creative potential 
of this 
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purchased, but not at the expense of other 
resources, be they human or material. 

While provincial governments are tak- 
ing money away from 
schools, corporations are 
making modest donations. 

SchoolMet receives contribu- 
tions from the likes of Apple 
Canada Inc., the Globe and 
Mail. Southam Mews, the 
Stentor Alliance, Unitel Com- 
munications, Bell Canada and 
other telecommunication 
companies on top of many 
more. At the same time, many 
of the corporations that do- 
nate money also sit on the Ad- 
visory Board of SchoolMet, 
created to control the direc- 
tion of the project. 

Perhaps we need to ques- 
tion the direction of a project 
where large corporations 
such as telecommunications 
companies and cable television 
companies have so much control. ^ 

With its four year mandate soon 
to expire, a new direction for 
SchoolMet needs to be deter- to 

mined. Will this be the corporate 
direction? ® 

ma 

Un alternative pion t( . 

In the U.S., a different type of 9 1 

project is taking place. Called q. 

MetDay96 (http:// ’ 

www.netday96.org) it is the brain- mi 

child of former Berkeley hell raiser p 

and current director of the Science 
Office at Sun Microsystems, John 
Oage. This program is trying to wire 
schools in the U.S. and around the world, 
but is based completely on volunteers. On 
the MetDay96 web site hourly tallies of vol- 
unteers, sponsors and organizers are 
maintained. When I last checked there 
were 27,408 volunteers across the States. 

Basically, MetDay96 works like this: 
anyone can volunteer to help out. You sign 
up and find a school in your area that 
needs assistance or volunteer at your 
child's school. The school is responsible 
for buying the computers and the wiring 
kits to hook up the school, but a lot of 
times, a school is spon- 
N sored by a local business. 



^(QvYy^AQ) corporation or even con- 
U cerned parents and teach- 
ers. The volunteer's job Is to network the 
computers together and to the Internet. 

The MetDay site comes complete with 
installation guides and how to buy wiring 
kits. According to the site, 'MetDay96 kits 
contain the materials required for a mini- 
mal installation for each of five classrooms 
and a computer lab or library. Through 
volume buying and a variety of funding 
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strategies, we've Kept kit prices below 
$400." The MetDay project has also set 
up a market place to help schools find 




house (http://www.gsh.org), has stepped 
up to the mic in the U.S. Sadly though, 
this 'non-profit' organisation seems to be 
nothing more than a front for the 
Microsoft Corporation. The site is full of 
'free' advertising for Microsoft and tries 
to push Microsoft educational titles on 
to educators. 

Hoping to get more than just the 
hype, I emailed them to get more de- 
tailed information about logistics and 
the degree of Microsoft's involvement. 
The response from Heidi Johnson, of 
the Microsoft Corporation (her email 
address was from mlcrosoft.com even 
though I emailed the Qlobal School- 
house information address) was less than 
stimulating. Johnson spin doctored that 
'the mission of the Qlobal Schoolhouse 
is to 'harness the power of the Internet 
to provide ongoing opportunities to sup- 
port learners both in and outside of the 
school environment.' Microsoft has 
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special discounts for 

internet accounts, hardware and software. 

Besides depending on volunteers, 
MetDay depends on corporate 
sponsorships and donations. Here corpo- 
rations are providing the means of wiring 
schools but not dictating the direction of 
the project. They simply offer discounted 
prices on things such as computers, hard- 
ware, and cabling for schools. 

Tor MetDay, things seem to be moving 
quite well. Their progress map shows that 
almost every single state is organised or 
has contacts, except for Vermont. But un- 
like SchoolMet, MetDay is only concerned 
with wiring schools to the internet. It does 
not provide educational services or pro- 
grams over the 'net. How valuable is it to 
wire schools to the 'net without providing 
meaningful tools and devices for them to 
use? 

Loiial customeis or students? 

To fill the gap of educational resources, 
another organisation, the Qlobal School- 



joined forces with the Qlobal SchoolMet 
Foundation and several other organiza- 
tions in a focused effort to bring the very 
best educational resources to students, 
educators, parents and the extended com- 
munity.' 

In a similar way to SchoolMet, the Qlo- 
bal SchoolHouse offers classroom 
projects, free web sites for schools and, 
of course, software. But the software is 
mainly all Microsoft-made aimed at kin- 
dergarten through grade 12 schools for 
exclusive use on the Windows'95 operat- 
ing system. This could undoubtedly be 
seen as a ploy by Microsoft to take a bite 
of the educational market that Apple Com- 
puters has previously controlled. This is 
conjecture, but it seems Microsoft is bank- 
ing on parents buying what their kids use 
at school so they can do their work at 
home. Microsoft seems to have no shame 
about advertising to the 'captive audi- 
ence' of students. 

When trying to find redeeming quali- 
ties in this programme, I went to see the 



featured *2 1st Century Schools' that 
showcase the 'net in schools. To my sur- 
prise, both schools featured were in Wash- 
ington State, not far from Redmond, head- 
quarters of the Microsoft Corporation. 

It would seem that I am not the only 
person to see this link. Moll, at the IMET'96 
conference last year in Montréal, said that 
'there is plenty of direct evidence that the 
enormous marketing potential that the 
education sector represents is not being 
ignored. The rush to establish a foothold 
inside the schools is well underway.' 

That's not to say that all is bad, simply 
that we need to consider what function 
information technology is to serve in the 
classroom. As the Federation of Women 
Teachers Association of Ontario says: 'Our 
business is student learning — not creat- 
ing product loyalty.' 

Microsoft is not the only predator. Ap- 
ple has been heavily involved in the edu- 
cation sector for many years. David 
Livingstone wrote about a project at a 
school named River Oaks in Oakville, 




Ontario. Termed a lighthouse school, fea- 
turing state of the art technology, it has 
been marketed nationally and internation- 
ally. Even more Interesting is the fact that 
this showcase of Apple's latest computer 
products and services is also located in 
one of the richest census areas of Canada. 

No one is safe 

Microsoft isn't just hungry for the U.S. 
market, but is setting up shop in Canada 
as well. According to the Canadian Teach- 
ers' Federation Web Site (http://www.ctf- 
fce.ca), Mew Brunswick is the Canadian 
test site for Microsoft's take over of the 
educational world, where it is develop- 
ing and marketing courses that use its 
operating system. These courses have to 
be approved by the provincial depart- 
ment of education and users will be 
charged a fee for their use. 

If this doesn't scare you, I don't know 
what will. Multimedia in the classroom 
has a great potential to enhance the learn- 
ing experience, but when a major corpo- 
ration designs the course material, re- 
gardless of whether it is approved by the 
department of education, it can not help 
but be slanted and narrow. What hap- 
pened to the days when education was 
about diversity? Currently, technology's 
use as a didactic tool seems to be part of 
a larger agenda to replace teachers with 
computers that is all the craze in deficit- 
slashing, penny-pinching countries (read: 
the U.S. and Canada). 



Mat's it worth? 

Even though 1 am a technocrat, 
I find the educational value of 
the 'net to be rather question- 
able these days. Beyond Just try- 
ing to take over schools, à la 
Microsoft and Apple, companies 
have already taken over the 'net. 
Most major sites are corporate 
sites. What this all boils down to 
is, is education about customers 
or learners? 

The effects of corporations 



aren't Just felt at their sites. Everywhere 
on the 'net are those damn banner ads. 
Hunter Madsen, vice president of commer- 
cial strategy at HotWired, the web version 
of Wired magazine says that 'total 1996 
ad spending probably will not exceed 
$300 million.' Still that is nothing to sniff 
at. 

WebTrack, a Mew York agency that 
watches ad spending says that 'Web ad 
spending in the second quarter of 1996 
was about U.S.$43 million, a 347% in- 
crease over fourth quarter of 1995.' What 
that means is that kids are going to be 
bombarded with advertising while search- 
ing for meaningful content. While it can 
be argued that most sites frequented by 
kids might not have huge ads, in the proc- 
ess of getting to those sites, search en- 
gines can do more than their share of 
advertising. 

On the other hand, maybe we expect 
to little from our kids. Maybe the media 
blitz, instead of infecting young, innocent 
minds, will make them more aware and 
critical of advertising. After all, I know 
I tune out all the ads while I'm surf- 
ing. Who knows, perhaps this is part 
of the process which will make the 
next generation of surfers immune 
to the hype. 

The value of the internet, though, 
is not just the content, but the proc- 
ess. The way I have been schooled, 
even in university, is through memorisa- 
tion. But memorisation is not enough 
these days. Thayer points out that 'knowl- 
edge is doubling at a furious rate, so we 
can no longer teach kids everything they 
need to know. What we must do is make 
sure they have the skills to find out what 
they need to know.' 

Computers and the internet are invalu- 
able in this knowledge based society and 
provide the means for everyone to have 
access to the same wealth of knowledge 
that in the past has been inaccessible. 
There are still barriers, though. The prob- 
lem now is 'leveling the playing fields.' 
Wiring all schools and libraries is a step, 
but not the end of the process. 

There is still much work to be done. 
We need to make sure that all children, 
regardless of economic backgrounds, 
have access to the internet for their stud- 
ies. We need more corporations to con- 
tribute money to these endeavors, with- 
out heavy-handedly dictating corporate di- 
rections. We need more public consulta- 
tions so that the development of this 
project and others are not directed by in- 
formation technology corporations. Even 
more importantly, we need to give kids 
the power and the tools to answer the 
why's and how's. And we have to be care- 
ful that giving younger people the tools 
to explore, create and express themselves 
is the goal of these projects, not creating 
loyal customers. 

What better way to begin to Fill their 
insatiable curiosity and make them hun- 
gry for more? 



While provincial governments are 
taking money away from 
schools, corporations are mak* 
ing modest donations. 
SchoolNet receives contributions 
from the likes of Apple Canada 
Inc., the Globe and Mail. 
Southam News, and Bell Canada 
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This morning, members of the Standing 
Committee on the Human Reproductive 
and Genetic Technologies Act, or Bill C- 
47 will meet to discuss how to proceed. 

Bill G47 is the government's long- 
awaited legislative response to the report 
by the Royal Commission on new Repro- 
ductive Technologies. The 1993 report, 
which came after two years and $29 mil- 
lion worth of research, hearings and study, 
recommended a series of regulations and 
prohibitions around reproductive and ge- 
netic technologies (nRGTs). 

According to Committee Clerk Pierre 
Rodrigue, a sub committee which was 
formed to study the proposed Bill will be 
deciding when to conduct public hearings 
on it. When the hearings begin (probably 
in January), the Committee will have a lot 
on its hands. Since the Bill's introduction 
this past summer, many organisations — 
women's groups in particular — have is- 
sued responses and will likely be request- 
ing to speak as witnesses to the Commit- 
tee. 

l or some of these groups, the hearings 
may be their last chance to recommend 
changes to the proposed legislation be- 
fore it returns to parliament. And for many, 
there's too much at stake not to try. 

Hot satisfied 

Although many women's groups had 
lobbied for the appointment of the Royal 
Commission in order to review the unregu- 
lated use and proliferation of liRGTs, they 
found its research process, as well as the 
final report disappointing. 

One criticism was that the report 
missed the mark on the eugenic implica- 
tions of now common-place procedures 
like pre-natal diagnosis (PHD). 

According to some. Bill C-47 is equally 
off-target. 

'From the perspective of a woman with 
disabilities... much like the Royal Com- 
mission report, the Bill did not touch on 
an issue important to women with disabili- 
ties: the eugenic component of MRGTs as 
a whole," says Maria Barile of Action des 
femmes handicapées, a Montréal organi- 
sation by and for women with disabilities. 

"There's a right-wing movement going 
on right now promoting the idea of killing 
people wilh disabilities. For the last 10 
years, we've been trying to get the Cana- 
dian government to respond to that call," 
Barile adds. 

The proposed Bill C-47, which has al- 
ready been through two readings in par- 
liament and awaits a third reading pend- 
ing the Standing Committee's recommen- 
dations, prohibits a total of 23 acts re- 
lated to zygote, embryo and ovum ma- 
nipulation, fertilization and alteration as 
well as commercial transactions related 
to surrogate motherhood and sperm do- 
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nation, to name only a few. It also prohib- 
its one of most controversial forms of pre- 
natal diagnosis, namely procedures used 
for ascertaining the sex or for sex-selec- 
tion for non-medical reasons. 

Monique Charron, a senior policy ana- 
lyst at Health Canada, recognises that the 
prohibition of PHD procedures for sex-se- 
lection may not be seen by some wom- 
en's or disabled rights groups as going far 
enough. "But," she says, 'on the other end 
of the spectrum there are groups saying 
we went too far." 

One such group Is the Canadian Abor- 
tion Rights Action League (CARAL), which 
issued a response to the proposed legis- 
lation in October. In it, the pro-choice 
lobby group rejected the criminalisation 
of reproductive technologies, including 
PHD for sex-sclection. The group main- 
tained that bringing women's reproduc- 
tive choices into the legislative realm may 
prove to be a slippery slope leading to 
the criminalisation of abortion. 

Reproductive technologies, according 
to the document, are better left to the 
medical community's regulatory frame- 
work, such as the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

As well, says CARAL's executive direc- 
tor Marcia Gilbert, the provision may lead 
to women having to defend why they want 
an abortion. 'We want to make sure 
women aren't put in a position where they 
have to come up with reasons or excuses 
(for having an abortion),' says Gilbert. 

Criminalisation mail harm momen 

CARAL isn’t the only group which disa- 
grees with the inclusion of sex-selection 
procedures in the Bill. Other women's 
groups see a need for the regulation of 
PHD procedures but maintain that the 
criminal code is not the appropriate frame- 
work. 

Fiona Miller, a graduate student at York 
University and member of the Feminist 
Alliance on Hew Reproductive and Genetic 
Technologies, says she is concerned that 
the criminalisation of certain reproductive 
activities will be used against 
women. "Those women are not criminals," 
she adds. 

Pointing to the preference for male 
children that leads some women in South- 
Asian communities, for example, to seek 
diagnostic procedures for sex-selection. 
Miller says the Bill may be applied in a 
racist way. 

In a written response to the Bill, the 
Feminist Alliance also points out that while 
sex-selection is prohibited, "other forms 
of eugenic selection are not," adding that 
any distinction between sex-selection for 
medical and non-medical purposes is a 
racist one. 

The Alliance proposes removing some 



of the prohibitions in the BUI and 
them under a regulatory framework, cur- 
rently being developed by Health Canada. 

The regulatory body is the final stage 
in the government's response to the Royal 
Commission's report, as outlined in a dis- 
cussion paper entitled Setting Boundaries, 
Enhancing Health. The arms-length body 
would report to Health Canada and be 
responsible for, among other things, the 
collection and distribution of human re- 
productive materials, as well as research 
and licensing for acceptable practices 
such as in-vitro fertilization (IVF). 

While most women's groups commend 
the initiative to set up an arms-length regu- 
latory body, they remain suspicious about 
the its mandate. 

'We feel the overemphasis on the li- 
censing aspects creates an expectation on 
an 'enabling' framework rather than one 
of control," reads a response to the Bill 
submitted by the Winnipeg Women's 
Health Clinic, a non-profit community 
health centre which has been active in the 
debate and research around HRGTs. 

Groups like the Winnipeg Women's 
Health Centre are placing a lot of stake in 
the regulatory body, although they criti- 
cise the vague mandate assigned to it so 
far. Given that HRGT services are provided 
across the country with virtually no regu- 
lation (the only government action to date 
other than the Bill was the call for a vol- 
untary moratorium on nine HRGTs in July, 

1 995), they are anxious for a comprehen- 
sive framework to stem the rapid accul- 
turation to their use. 

More than just a laui 

Legislative-speak aside, the issue of 
criminalising and regulating new reproduc- 
tive and genetic technologies is not an 
irrelevent one. Women's groups contend 
that the implications of the use of HRGTs 
do not simply bear upon the women di- 
rectly affected by them, but upon all 
women and society as a whole, and have 
been working toward some kind of regu- 
latory system for years. After all, the ques- 
tion of sex-selection or other forms of pre- 
natal diagnosis is really a question of who 
we want to bring into the world, and who 
we don't. 

For this reason, women's groups 
have been working toward a public dis- 
course and debate about what role so- 
ciety wants HRGTs to play. That debate 
was supposed to be facilitated by the 
Royal Commission, but wasn't. If a 
societal consensus is to be reached 
about what role technology should play 
in the process of how we bring life into 
this world — or chose not to — the com- 
ing months of consultation about pro- 
posed Bill C-47 will have to prove more 
fruitful than the past. 
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Technology has revolutionised Image pro- 
duction in the advertising industry to the 
point where women have become cos- 
metically engi- 
neered. But its not 
just the power of 
technology at play 
when it comes to the 
portrayal of women 
in the media — its 
also the power of 
those involved of 
producing and deter- 
mining the images. 

Technology and 
its influence on the 
portrayal of women 
media is a double- 
edged sword. But 
some argue, if it is 
demystified and un- 
derstood as accessi- 
ble, it can be used to 
subvert and redefine 
the images which 
surround us. 

Katherine Dodds, 
a film-maker and as- 
sociate editor and 
columnist for 
Adbusters magazine 
cites a series of 
'uncommercials" which she recently di- 
rected with the support of The Media foun- 
dation — the non-profit organisation which 
publishes Adbusters. The anti-ads are ten- 
tatively slated to run on CityTVs fashion 
Television to coincide with Eating Disor- 
ders Awareness Week this february. In 
producing the ads, Dodds relied on the 
same technology used to manufacture the 
Calvin Klein ad which it attempts to un- 
dermine. 

One of the sequences features a Kate 
Moss look alike lounging passively on a 
couch with her gaze submissively lowered. 
But unlike the ad which Calvin Klein had 
to pull when they bowed to consumer 
protest over the image, the final frame of 
the uncommercial consists of Kate glar- 
ing accusingly into the camera. The mes- 
sage 'The Beauty Industry is the Beast' 
appears below the image. 'We couldn't 
have made the message work without 
being as slick as the original ad.' Dodds 
explains. 

'Technology has the potential to allow 
us to communicate what we want to com- 
municate — we can intervene in it,' she 
says. 

But to what extent is technology itself 
responsible for propelling the ad indus- 
try's relentless drive towards presenting 



consumers with the impossible beauty 
ideal? 



impossible norms 



Shari Qraydon, from Mediawatch, a 
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magnified by percentages. 

'But Cindy Crawford's face on the cover 
of Cosmo doesn't tell you that part.' com- 
ments media critic Nadia Hammond, who 
educates women's groups on media lit- 
eracy. 'Technology has made the images 
more pervasive in a way that ironically 
makes them less visible,' she adds. 

And according to Dorita Shemie at the 
Anorexia Nervosa and Bulimia ward at the 
Douglas Hospital, un- 
realistic virtual images 
présenta real physical 
danger for women 
whose perception of 
the beauty ideal is 
based on a computer 
generated representa- 
tion. 'Technology has 
improved the quality 
of the images and in- 
creased the social 
pressures in our soci- 
ety to look thin and be 
ijj preoccupied with ap- 
® pearance,' Shemie 
says. 

manufacturing 
mfrages 



ID 




feminist organisation which monitors im- 
ages of women in the media, maintains 
that the technification of image distortion 
has had a profound effect in enabling the 
impossible beauty ideal to appear achiev- 
able. 

Women arc portrayed as white, young, 
rich and are sexualised in a heterosexual 
ideal. Consumer culture has created and 
co-opted this definition to cater to a tar- 
get market which finds this appealing — 
typically rich, white men. Women become 
commodified within a discourse designed 
to encourage consumption and they are 
reduced to a marketing tool. Technology 
being used in the advertising industry wid- 
ens the gap between the images of bod- 
ies and their visceral reality. 

'The beauty ideal is becoming less and 
less realistic as technology 'advances" 
contends Qraydon. "Technology is respon- 
sible for making the images so digestible 
for us where we become desensitised to 
the fact that we're not looking at real hu- 
man beings anymore." 

The image doctoring behind the flaw- 
less bodies fronting glamour rags amounts 
to a dangerous misrepresentation of real- 
ity. Inches of waistline are pointed and 
clicked away; shadows are lightened ac- 
cording to a colour palette; breasts are 



The fact that com- 
puters eliminate evi- 
dence of doctoring 
means that consum- 
ers, don't always rec- 
ognise the fact that 
images have been al- 
tered, blurring the dis- 
tinction between image and reality. Peo- 
ple tend to think that if something's been 
done to a photograph, they'll know,' 
Qraydon explains. 

'Women aren't comparing themselves 
with other women, they're comparing 
themselves to what whatever fashion in- 
dustiy decides women should look like 
and digitally formulate," Hammond says. 

As a result, women become alienated 
from how they actually appear. 'We psy- 
chologically and emotionally consume im- 
ages in a way that is not rational, because 
the images themselves are irrational, and 
the way that they are manufactured is ir- 
rational," she comments. 

But according to Dodds, blaming tech- 
nology for the unrealistic images of 
women in the media misses the mark. 

According to Dodds, technology works 
in conjunction with pre-existing power 
relations in society, it doesn't change 
them. 'It's easy to demonize technology, 
but ultimately, its the art director who 
decides what to do with it — it's Just an- 
other cog in the wheel of the industry.' 

Dodds points out that several different 
types of image manipulation have been 
synonymous with photography long be- 
fore computer programmes like 
Photoshop even existed. 'Image manipu- 



lation traditionally took place in the dark- 
room, or on the light table with airbrushing 
and touch-ups — technology Just makes 
it slicker and faster,' she explains. 



power politics 



The displacement of image distortion 
from the layout table to the computer 
screen doesn't alter the underlying 
objectification of women in the media, she 
argues. 'There is an implied structure un- 
related to technology itself. For instance, 
the act of taking a photograph of a model 
is rarely questioned - it means image of 
woman for sale based on a construction 
of sexuality.' 

But It's the images themselves, that 
women find offensive according to a re- 
cent study conducted by Mediawatch. The 
study found that three quarters of all 
women were offended by the portrayal of 
women in ad campaigns. 'The problem 
is, most of the resistance is silent, and 
that allows companies to dismiss wom- 
en's concern's as marginal' Qraydon com- 
ments. 

Dodd emphasizes the need for women 
to counter the images by intervening in 
the process by which the images are be- 
ing manufactured. 'From a feminist per- 
spective, the big mistake is to run away 
from it. We should be focusing on who is 
creating the software and building the 
images in the virtual world.' And in the 
high tech industry, those people have tra- 
ditionally been men. 

As such, the sexual division of labour 
within the advertising industry may help 
explain why certain images are produced 
and for whose purposes. 

'The tech industry is dominated by 
young white men; We are necessarily go- 
ing to get narratives constructed from their 
fantasies which are not usually in the best 
interest of women." 
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Zapatismo mobilisation 
on the 'net 



Can the 'net be a surrogate 
for activist work? 



by Joanne Hatulis 



Since their uprising on January 1, 1994, the words 
and ideas of Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN) have been circulating through cyberspace. 
And the mainstream media has hyped this fact 
while ignoring the internet's greater contribution 
to international solidarity work. 

For the pro-democracy movement in Mexico, 
the 'net has been an integral tool for international 
activism in the 1 990s. Accessibility to information 
is one thing, organising is quite another. 

Trail blazing on the information highway began 
'prior to the Zapatista uprising, (when) computer 
networks had been utilised extensively by grass- 
roots groups in Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico to oppose NAFTA', states Accion Zapatista, 
a solidarity group based in Austin, Texas. 

'After January 1, 1994, both pre-existing and 
newly created networks in cyberspace made pos- 
sible a mobilisation and coordination of solidarity 
that helped limit the Mexican government's mili- 
tary offensive and made possible the opening of a 
political terrain where the Zapatistas soon out- 
classed the government and its apologists.' 

By no means has the 'net replaced activist work; 
rather it complements it. And with the 'net's vari- 
ous resources — newsgroups, web sites, electronic 
mail — expedient communication among previ- 
ously isolated groups overcomes a major obsta- 
cle to social movements. 

World wide web pages not only bridge similar 
sites, but they also create a space for expression 
and public debate for groups in resistance. Since 



the uprising, 26 web sites have been set up for 
the Zapatistas, creating an network of multilingual 
resources, in addition to the nine news and 
conferencing groups. 

Harry Cleaver, author of The Zapatistas and the 
Electronic Fabric of Struggle , explains that "grass- 
roots struggles being carried on in cyberspace 
(such as the pro-Zapatista efforts) primarily involve 
the open circulation and open discussion of politi- 
cal ideas, news about events and detailed reports 
about on-going situations'. 

On the practical side, the 'net's speed has cer- 
tainly improved public participation for critical 
actions. For example, urgent actions — requests! 
for letters denouncing specific occurrences — used 1 
to take two to three weeks through the mail to 
reach the base of support. Now, an electronic cam- I 
paign sent through the newsgroups can generate^ 
thousands of response letters within a few days. 

Also, electronic mail has facilitated the coordi- 
nation of international actions and organising. In 
the summer of 1996, the EZLN organised a gath- 
ering of resistance groups — The Encounter for 
Humanity and Against Neoliberalism — in Chiapas 
which resulted in 3,000 participants from around 
the world. And the 'net Was the primary means by 
which the international organising process oc- 
curred. 

And since that event, the contacts were estab- 
lished for International hands-on activism. On 
October 2, simultaneous demonstrations took 
place in Montréal and several European cities in- 
cluding Paris, in commemoration of the 1968 stu- 
dent massacre in Mexico City. Indeed, this proc- 
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The objective of this course is to allow 
students to explore issues of importance to 
women in their roles as providers and 
recipients of health care. Concepts of health 
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health, body image, mental health, and 
violence against women. 
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for Continuing Education at (514) 398-6166 

(day students should register through their faculty) 



Karen Michetti, b.a., b.c.l., l.l.b. 

ATTORNEY 

. Contra^ 

• Rental Boaf 1434 ^ Ste-Catherine St. West 
• Divorce Suite 104 

Separati° n Montrea1 ’ Q, uebec H3G 1R4 
. Consumer Xel: 514 . 395.371 1 

Rights Fax: 514-395-8739 
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NET ACTIVISM 

Progressive sites for your cyber browsing 



Queer 

Queer Resource Directory 
(www.qrd.org/qrd/) 

Extensive on-line resources about queer 
people, culture, history. 

Little Sister's Book & Art Emporium 
(www.lsisters.com) 



Site of the famous queer bookstore in 
Vancouver. 

infoQueer 

(server.berkeley.edu/mblga/) 

Electronic information resource for queer 
people. 



Bisexual Resource List 
(ftp.qrd.org/qrd/www/orgs/brc/brl- 
toc.html) 

Transexual Menace 

(www.echonyc.com/-degrey/ 

Menace.html) 

International organisation focusing on the 
issues facing the Transgender Commu- 
nity. 




Canadian Women's Internet Association 
(www.women.ca) 

Extensive resources on violence, women's 
health, spirituality, sexuality, advocacy. 
This week, the association is sponsoring 
an internet candlelight vigil 
(www.women.ca/violence/candle.html) in 
remembrance of the women killed on 
December 6. 

NotVictims 

(www.unc.edu/ljuliette/notvictims.html) 
Resource site for such topics as sexual 
abuse, sexual assault, domestic violence. 

The Survivor's Page 
(cam0432 1 2.student.utwente.nl) 
Dedicated to all survivors of sexual abuse 
and rape. Includes stories from survivors 
and ways to get in touch with other survi- 
vors 

Guerrilla Girls 

(www.voyagerco.com/gg/gg.html) 

Group of women artists and artists who 
make posters about discrimination. 

Feminist Majority Foundation 
(www.femlnist.org) 

Huge web site with links to feminist 
groups, news, and activism. 

Environment 

EarthNetwork 

(www.earthnetwork.org) 

Environmental media group which has 
video clips to produce activist videos. 

EcoMall 

(www.ecomall.com) 

Database of eco-friendly companies. 

Animal Rights Law Centre 
(www.animal-law.org/) 

Site at Rutgers University that offers case 
studies and resources for animal rights 
activists. 

ExToxNet 

(ace.orst.edu/info/extoxnet/) 

Database of pesticide toxicity written for 
the non-expert. 

Enviro$en$e 

(es.inel.gov) 

Provides information about pollution pre- 
vention, alternative resources and solvent 
substitutes. 

Racism 

Refuse & Resist 
(www.calyx.com/-refuse/) 

Against Racism, Xenophobia, Anti- 
Semitism and Intolerance 
(www.ftech.net/-worldlib/IFLRYother/ 
raixcampaign.html) 

Participates actively In the Council of Eu- 
rope Youth Campaign against racism, 
xenophobia, anti-semltism and intoler- 
ance. 

The Multicultural Alliance 
(branson.org/mca/) 

In support of teachers of colour. 

Artists against Racism 
(www.vrx.net/aar/) 



non-profit organisation geared towards 
educating youth worldwide with renowned 
artists taking a visible stand against rac- 
ism. 

Just Cause 

(www.webcom.com/-justcaus/) 
Recognises an urgent need to work toward 
the elimination of hate. 

HateWatch 

(hatewatch.org) 

Group that monitors hate groups on the 
net. 

Labour 

Labornet 

(www.igc.org/igc/labornet/) 

Site on a variety of issues related to labor 
rights. 

Strike Page 

(www.igc.apc.org/strike/) 

Site about the state of strikes. 

Union Resource network 
(www.unions.org) 

Aims to get all unions on the web. 

Alberta Federation of Labour 
(www.afl.org) 

Dedicated to the proposition that 
Albertans, as workers, are entitled to jobs, 
to fair and adequate wages, to union rep- 
resentation, to free collective bargaining 
and the right to strike. 

Yahoo's Labor Union Listing 
(www.yahoo.com/ 
Business_and_Economy/Organizations/ 
Professional/Unions) 

Long list of international and American 
unions 

Rlternative neius 

Canada NetLinks 

(http://www.netlinks.net/rietlinks/ 

CANADA/) 

Extensive collection of Canadian media 
links. 

Disinformation 

(http://www.disinfo.com/) 

A site big enough to satisfy even the most 
paranoid conspiracy theorist. Good links 
and intelligent articles. 

Worldwide News 

(http://www.discover.co.uk/NET/NEWS/ 

news.html) 

Huge collection of links to media outlets 
around the world. 

Institute for Fairness and Accuracy in Re- 
porting 

(http://www.fair.org/) 

Weekly media coverage review and a good 
report on corporate control of the media. 




Innu Nation 

(http://www.web.apc.org/-lnnu/) 

One of the best First Nations sites on the 
web. 

Original Women's Network 

(http://Alpha.Remcan.Ca/abinfohwy/ 

aboorg/own.html) 

Website for a political action group that 
fights for the rights of Aboriginal women. 

Leonard Peltier Defense Committee 

(http://www.unicom.net/peltier/ 

index.html) 

Main site for the LPDC, a group fighting to 
have political prisoner Leonard Peltier re- 

NET ACTIVISM IS 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 5 



Eastvillage’s online soap 
is more than TV... 
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...ITS MOUSE-DRIVEN 
COVERT MARKETING 



by MiHe Cullen 

Click. Click. Click. 

Wait, are those long nights at the com- 
puter getting you down? Is internet surf- 
ing becoming ho-hum? Sigh not, as 
Eastvillage.com offers you a site to whit- 
tle those extra online hours away. The 
cyber-soap opera serves up virtually the 
same thing as its TV predecessors with 
all the trappings and shortcomings of the 
internet. 

Described by Newsweek as 'Me/rose 
Place/90210 meets Slacker,' (take it as 
you will) Eastvillage is based on a fictional 
narrative surrounding the East Village 
quarter of Manhattan. The site has all the 
links you would expect from the web that 
are not technically possible on a TV for- 
mat: bios of the characters, history, and 
an episode archive. 

Bios? Eastvillage made sure that the 
site included in-depth fictitious back- 
ground information. The usual stats 
'desert island disks' (CDs you wouldn't 
want to be without if you were stranded) 
are all there. Most people don't write this 
much information on their tax returns. 

But trifles aside, the soap is mainly text 
accompanied by audio samples, video 
clips and photos — all narrated by the 
principle character. Eve. The content of 
Eve's thoughts are predictably sappy. An 
excerpt from Friday, November 22's 'epi- 
sode' reveals, 'Duncan had invited Eve 
over for a 'romantic dinner,' as he called 
it. She kept picturing herself stranded on 
a desert island with him, the two of them 
dressed in nothing but loincloths, just like 
in The Blue Lagoon.' 

Now that some of you have finally 
stopped retching, let's get to the heart of 
the hook. Everything about Eastvillage 
seems to be geared towards grabbing the 



audience, updating them in a matter of 
minutes and thereby sucking them in. 

Wanna chat with other viewers? 
Eastvillage has its own internet relay chat 
software. Writing is more your style? Visit 
related bulletin board systems where you 
can read and write yourself silly. And want 
to get the inside scoop? Check out the 
subplots for each character, which have 
audio and video footage not on the main 
links — for a price. 

There's a catch to using all these extra 
features. Pathfinder Entertainment, 
Eastvillage's parent company, requires 
you to register and pay a fee. But once 
you get in, the messages and games are 
accessible. 

By the time you get this far into the 
site, however, if you figure in your con- 
nection rates, you'll have spent quite a 
bit of time and money already. 

Eastvillage isn't so much about a soap 
opera but a veiled attempt to sell diversi- 
fied online services under the daytime TV 
genre banner. Most online service opera- 
tions, like America Online, are up front 
about their purpose, but Eastvillage and 
Pathfinder Entertainment offer services 
within a service within a service. Like a 
dove within a chicken within a pig within 
a cow on a spit. Except all you're left with 
when you get to the inside of things is 
pretty small when you consider the big 
picture. 

But if you cannot resist the suction 
going from your wallet to your screen, 
Eastvillage might relieve those hours of 
staring at musicb. 

You can reach the Eastvillage web site 

at http://www. eastvillage. com. 
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Is the internet breaking down barriers or just 

creating more for the poor? 

tiq Samana Siddlqui 



“Everybody's surfin' now, everybody's learning 
bow" announced the headlines of a Winnipeg Free 
Press article about the internet last January. But 
just who does this "everybody" include? 
According to the media hype, the internet is be- 
coming the communication medium of the future. 
Students, businesspeople, even monks are on the 
'net. But while it has been hailed as the "great 
démocratiser" by those who believe it breaks down 
geographical and other barriers, the barrier to the 
poor has been ignored, according to some wel- 
fare and anti-poverty activists. 



Out of Resell 



'If you have a monthly income of $396 or 
even $500 a month, how can you afford to 
spend $2,000 on a personal computer or 
more," asks Jean Lalande of the Welfare 
Rights Committee in Point St. Charles. 
Lalande is referring to expenses including a 
modem, and internet server fees — items in- 
accessible to low-income individuals. Al- 
though some places, like downtown Atwater 
Library offer tree internet services, most ac- 
cess has to be paid for. 

Recent data indicate that computer use among 
Canadians is directly proportional to income. 
According to Statistics Canada, in 1995, 53% 
of households in the highest income quintile 
owned computers compared to only 12% of 
those in the lowest quintile. 

The need for expensive equipment also calls 
into question the "democratising" influence 
of the internet compared to the information 
tools of the past. 

"The price is more prohibitive than television," says 
Michael Kay, coordinator of the NDG Food Depot. 
'It was easier for folks to buy television or books 
when those were the main sources of knowledge." 
As well, there is a fear among the poor that the 
internet will amount to a job-stealing technologi- 
cal monstrosity like other labour-saving devices 
which have eliminated jobs in the past. 

"There's a general awareness that it's there but 
more on the side of fear of the unknown, in the 
sense that a lot of people arc concerned with job 
loss," says Tamara Rater, administrative assistant 
at Multi-Caf, a community kitchen in Cote-des- 
Neiges. 

But other activists, like David Alpcr of Project Gen- 
esis, see the internet as a tool that can improve 
computer skills to correspond to the changing job 
market. 

'Computer literacy is more and more becom- 
ing a given," he says 

Kay adds that the internet can be taken a step 
further than this. 'I've heard of people look- 
ing for jobs on the 'net,' he says. 

It's the more pressing problem of hunger that 
stops the poor from taking more of an inter- 
est in this technological revolution. 

'I think that poor folks might not care about 
access because they're worried about getting 
their next meal and they also feel it's been 
put beyond their reach, so why bother fret- 
ting about it," says Kay. 



Serge Lareault is editor of Journal Itinérance, a 
Montréal newspaper by and for the homeless. He 
says interest in the internet among the poor does 
exist, despite their economic situation. At the pa- 
per's office, where one terminal is made available 
to the homeless people who sell the paper, there 
is a definite desire to learn about the internet and 
use it, according to Lareault. 

"Even if they arc poor, they arc aware that they 
must learn to use the computer," he says. 
Lareault also points out that the internet has helped 
many homeless people break through isolation and 
depression. 

"Imagine you are a poor person and you don't 
have the opportunity to go anywhere. You are 
poor and depressed often. Thanks to the 
internet, there arc groups which get onto the 
internet and. ..discuss directly with other peo- 
ple all over the world." 

Other activists sec the internet as a useful 
tool in disseminating information about pov- 
erty itself. 

"If we let the rich have access to the internet, 
only the rich will talk amongst themselves, 
while groups like ours are doing research and 
give information about poverty," says Lerault. 
"l or an organisation it can be very worthwhile 
in (finding) new ideas of how to run things." 
adds Marina Boulos, executive director of Le 
Bon Dieu Dans La Rue, a mobile outreach pro- 
gramme that distributes food, clothing and 
offers referral services from a van for young 
people under 2 1 . 

Another group using the internet this way is 
Concordia University's Campus Ministry, 
which provides emergency food vouchers for 
students, as well as cheap meals through its 
program Mother Hubbard's Cupboard. They 
have put up a web page about their Spirit of 
Christmas Fund to raise awareness — and 
money for these services. 

'In one sense, the internet is being used to fund 
both of these programmes," says Bernie Glover, 
secretary of Campus Ministry. He adds, it's "mak- 
ing people also aware there is a problem of hun- 
ger on campus." 

In addition, Glover says the internet is used to 
make students facing financial difficulty aware of 
resources in the community and other places, like 
food banks and where they can buy cheap clothes. 
But despite its usefulness, the internet is not on 
the list of priorities for other anti-poverty groups. 
'Even though it would be a nice idea to get onto 
the 'net and network with other anti-poverty groups 
in Canada, we're too busy feeding people," says 
Rater, adding that in the last three years, the 
number of people coming to Multi-Car for help has 
increased by 71%. 

'It's hard to put aside money for projects like 
that when you're trying to keep people fed," 
adds Kay. "I think the interest is there but the 
orientation is not in that direction because it 
would be hard to justify an expenditure of 
$2,500 per year per terminal for an anti-pov- 
erty group. That's about as much as we (would) 
put in for a collective kitchen project." 



Aquatics Director Needed 
for Unique Day Camp 



DATES: June 30 - August 22, 1 997- Full Time 

May 6th - June 29, 1 997- Part Time 

LOCATION: Situated on a beautiful private 27 acre country 

property neighbouring Hudson, only 15 mins, from the West Island. 

JOB DESCRIPTION: Supervision of 4 heated outdoor pools and 
2 water slides. Daily Red Cross swim instruction and general swims/ 
watcrslidcs every afternoon. 

TRANSPORTATION: Bus service is available from the West Island 
and different areas in Montreal. 

ALSO NEEDED: 

SWIMMING INSTRUCTORS/LIFEGUARDS, TENNIS 
INSTRUCTOR, DANCE INSTRUCTOR, OFFICE STAFF 
FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 



For further infonnation, 
please call Monday to Friday 
10:00 AM -3:00 F.M. 



REDWOOD 

COUNTRY DAY CAMP 

484-5226 




BURSARY 

FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION STUDENTS 

Are you 

....a student in a Family Life Education program at McGill University? 

IF "YES", 

YOU are eligible to apply for a $500 bursary from 
The Association of Family life Educators of Quebec (A.F.L.E.Q.) 

Eligibility: 

must have completed half (50%) of the Family Life Education credits of your program by 
January 31st 1997. 

Submit: 

• I copy of your transcript (unofficial) 

• I copy of your curriculum vilae 

• application form 

• a one page (8 l/2x 1 1 ) letter defining a problem that you find exists in society today and 
whol steps vou would take as a Family life Educator lo remedy ibis problem 

• 2 letters ot recommendation (with at least one from a professor and/or academic supervisor). 

Deadline: Application must be postmarked by January 31st, 1997. 

Send to: 

Association of Fomily Life Educators of Quebec 
Post Office Box 622, Victoria Station 
Montreal, Quebec H3Z2Y7 

For an application form or more information call: 
Katherine - 485-3669 (McGill University Rep) 

YOU DO HOT HAVE TO BE A MEMBER OF A.F.LE.Q. TO APPLY. 

COMPLIMENTARY MEMBERSHIP WILL BE AWARDED FOR ONE YEAR. 




I No Name re-invents the Egg. fc 
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McGill Students 15% off, 
Mon-Fri until 11 am 
Sat-Sun until 3 pm 

Breakfast at No Name 

3999 Parc Ave. Mtl 982-6113 
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McGILL SPORT SHOP 

(QUALITY SPORT LTD.) »J> A 
475 Pine West Montreal 



Our Annual X-Mas Sale 
Is Now On!!! 

Great Selection , Fantastic 
Prices, the Lowest in town 
Guaranteed! 



We wish you all a Happy 
Holiday Season ! 



Student Special 
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14&4 Sherbrooke ouest 
H3G 1G3 

933-5175 

with Athene cut for women 

cut for men 
with Suzanne Hi Lites or perm 

tint 



ANBER 

VING & STORAGE 




Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Toronto - Vancouver (wkly) 
NY -Fla. (USA) 

7 days -24 hours. 

LOW RATES 

Steve 

735-8148 



Job homing? Moving? Conlocl osl 

METROPOLITAN NEWS 



Newspopers from around the world and in 
all languages. A great 
source for jobs, business, 
real estate, trovel, opts., 
homes, careers, salt-free cars, 
and much more. The latest in c-lv, 
ladies’ and men's fashions, 96/97. The best 
adult magazines. Call, fax, or write.We ship 
anywhere in Montreal and around the world. 
1109 Cypress St, Montreal, Quebec., H3B 1N3 
TEL 514-866-9227 FAX: 514-866-0155 
EMAIL metncws@cam.org 
INTERNET: http://www.cam.org/ metnews 



with Athena cut for women $25.00 

cut for men $20.00 

with Suzanne Hi Lites or perm $55.00 

tint $25.00 

Please mention student discount xvlten booking 



THE Y^N LANGUAGE CO. 

4T 



Looking for a job? 



Get a head start on the 
competition learn Japanese, 
French & English 
Call for a free trial lesson 
Q 840-7228 

■130 Ste-llélène Slreel, suite W5. Mil 



THIS SEMESTER, 
QPIRG VOLUNTEERS... 

/ hosted a colloquium about 
human rights in Nigeria to commemorate the 
anniversary of Ken Saro-Wiwa's execution 
/ organized the first national conference on 
Prostitution and Other Sex Work 
/ published the second edition of 
School Schmool, on Activist's Guide to McGill 



STAR^CLUBS 

TORONTO $25 + OTHERS 

I BIG SAVINGS 

I THE LOWEST PRICES FOR STAR MEMBERS , 
1 (STUDENTS) 

? WITH EVERYDAY SERVICES 



AND 



FROM 



LOCATIONS 



TANSPORTATION TRANSPORT 
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Metro McGill/Sherbrooke â! 847-8885 
Metro Plamondon IS 739-4933 
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Next semester we will continue to take on environmental and 
social justice issues on campus and in the community. 

Come and find out more about us 
at our first meeting of next semester: 

WEDNESDAY JANUARY 15TH, AT 5:30 IN 
ROOM 301 OF THE SHATNER BUILDING 



The Quebec Public Interest Research Group at McGill (QPIRG) 
3647 University, 3rd Floor, 398-7432, fax: 398-8976 
http://www.vub.mcgill.ca/clubs/qpirg/ 








FINDING NEW DIRECTIONS 

Asking Different Questions shows how 
some women are changing science 

an enormous loss." 



Asking Different 
Questions: 

Women and Sci- 
ence is available 
from the HFB 
and some public 
libraries. Also 
check CFCF 12 
and the Discov- 
ery Channel. 

Knowing there are women in the fields of applied science and 

ENGINEERING WHO COMBINE SCIENCE WITH ACTIVISM ENCOURAGED RlNA 

Mackillop, profiled in Asking Different Questions, to stick with 
HER STUDIES IN THE FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING AT 
the University of Toronto, where the majority of students are 

MALE, 

What do things look like for McGill women students in the fac - 

ULTIES OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING? ÏHE FIGURES BELOW GIVE AN IDEA. 

Total enrollment in McGill's Department of Engineering and Ar- 
chitecture (1995/96): 

1353 men /456 WOMEN 

Department of Science (1995/96): 

1578 men / 1704 WOMEN 

Faculty of Engineering, graduate studies (1996/97): 

710 MEN / 220 WOMEN 

Sources: McGill Public Relations: Faculty of Engineering. 



ZAPATISTAS ON THE 'NET 

...CONTINUED FROHP. 19 

ess underscores that the 'net is not a surrogate for effective social mobilisation. 

Another initiative was the creation of the Intercontinental network of Alternative 
Communication (Spanisli acronym RICA), a concept designed to accelerate llie inter- 
continental circulation of resistance strategies among diverse groups. 

The electronic realm provides a forum by which activists can locate each other but 
developing contacts requires the classical modes of communication. 'Computer com- 
munications have by no means replaced other essential forms of organising, from 
face to face encounters to radio programmes, underground newspaper articles, revo- 
lutionary artwork, music and the occasional TV show", explains Accion Zapatista. 

The group goes on to say, 'But computers have made possible a more rapid dis- 
semination of information and analysis than has ever been possible in grassroots 
movements, riot only has dissemination been fast, but the ease of archiving in go- 
pher and web sites has made possible the creation of easily accessible reservoirs of 
information unlike anything we have had before". 



HEY YOU! 



bq Hihe Cullen 



Usually you like it when people want 
your attention. You love it. But these are 
ads, and Internet ones to boot. You're just 
a potential customer. Advertising on the 
internet is the most prominent topic about 
the Web besides the omnipresent virus 
subject.. .more or less. But no one can 
deny that the proliferation of ads on 
internet media such as the Web has been 
alarming. Since the internet user boom 
of the early '90s, advertising has taken to 
the internet like flies to flypaper, and has 
established an industry rivaling the physi- 
cal media of billboards and magazines. 

'It's out of control now,' says Kit Grif- 
fin, western advertising manager of the 
newspaper Canada Computer Paper, of 
the explosion of companies catering to 
internet advertising clients. 

The industry has expanded so fast that 



BUY THIS I 




Web commecialisation is in your face and everywhere 



the total worth of the internet advertising 
industry is all ready impossible to esti- 
mate, according to Griffin. 

Besides companies already on the web 
who openly solicit advertising on their Web 
pages to visitors, the direct marketing 
segment of the advertising business has 
exploded. These agencies help clients 
target their markets on the internet to 
users with specific interests. 

So your favourite web page on Holly- 
wood celebrities might have an ad for 
People magazine because they target your 
interest and those people who visit the 
site too. 

The corollary to this is that interest spe- 
cific classifieds arc available on the Web. 
Anything from personals to real estate, can 
be found on the Web. This makes the Web 
an ad space on par with daily newspapers 
classifieds; even more so since the elec- 



tronic format is easier to update and 
modify. 

But the chances of hit and miss are 
steeper in cyberspace, so the need for 
effective target marketing is paramount. 

'Everyone is trying to specialise," says 
Griffin, 'but some companies are better 
off in places like the (BCTel) Yellow Pages 
Online," rather than finding their online 
market niche. 

Rate-wise, internet advertising runs 
along the same lines as print advertis- 
ing — time and space are the two fac- 
tors that determine price. For example, 
the Canada Computer Paper has a rat- 
ing scheme for size of ads divided into 
Gold, Silver and Bronze, which desig- 
nate the location and size of ads. Qold 
rated ads are larger and in more promi- 
nent places than Silver ones and so on. 
Each of these rates are further adjusted 



by how long the ads run. 

Also common is for commercial 
websites to have their own listings for re- 
lated services that form another avenue 
for marketing. Hotlinks to advertiser 
webpages are reasonably priced around 
the $50 range for one week. 

However, this kind of exposure is less 
prominent than the newer breed of bill- 
board-csque ads, like the ones that litter 
Web search engines. Using the newest 
plugins and features of Web browsers like 
netscape navigator, animation and sound 
can shock the viewer into paying atten- 
tion. Kind of like a virtual cattle prod— it 
gets your attention fast. 

Fortunately, users will get used to them 
like beer ads in bathrooms, but they will 
keep you awake — the days of falling 
asleep at the computer may well be gone 
forever. 



by (della Sturino 



It's a well-known fact that women now 
make up 50% of the workforce. And yet, 
in the fields of science and engineering, 
they remain few and far between. 

One reason for this is that the few 
women who make it far enough into the 
world of 'science' often find a hostile en- 
vironment awaiting them, and must 
choose whether to sink or swim. For those 
who choose the latter, the question be- 
comes, in what direction? 

In the documentary Asking Different 
Questions: Women and Science. Montréal 
filmmakers Gwynne Basen and Erna Buffy 
address this question, chronicling the 
work of four women in science who have 
rejected the scientific establishment, but 
continue in their fields to push the appli- 
cation of science beyond its traditional 
confines of applied science, profit-driven 
research and the myth of objectivity. 

'What was interesting was the women 
still out there doing the work," says Buffy, 
explaining that they didn't want to make 
a film simply about the chilly climate and 
the many women who leave it. 

'We wanted to show young women and 
men that there are useful and alternative 
things they can do with a science degree,' 
she stresses, noting that many students 
aren't entering science because they 
doubt it can be used toward social change. 

'It's really important," Buffy asserts, 
"that more films be made that give peo- 
ple the vocabulary they need to critique 
science and technology, but also to show 
young people you can work in these fields 
and still be critical of the process." 

Indeed, the main theme which emerges 
from the film is that it is possible to rec- 
oncile science and social conscience. 

What the four women interviewed — 
Ursula Franklin, Rosalin Cairncross, Karen 
Messing and Peggy Tripp-Knowles — have 
in common is their critique of mainstream 
science. 

Messing, a Montreal-based scientist, 



teams up with workers to address occu- 
pational health concerns. The co-director 
of the Centre for the Study of Health and 
the Environment, Messing points out in 
the film that most research about occu- 
pational health fails to consult workers 
themselves, and that scientific research 
in general has historically excluded 
women from samples. 

Her approach, as with the other women 
interviewed, is not only unconventional, 
but progressive. And, like the others, the 
way she approaches science has much to 
do with her identity as a woman. 

Franklin, a prominent peace activist 
and professor in the department of met- 
allurgy and material science at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, argues that women 
often have a different approach to science 
because they have been historically 
marginalised. But she is quick to point out 
that women perse do not necessarily have 
a different perspective on how science 
should be undertaken. 

'When asked if science will change as 
more women come into it, it's an open 
question,' Franklin muses in the film, 
adding that it will depend on whether 
women continue to relate to the history 
of women's marginalisation, or whether 
they feel accepted into the mainstream. 

As Tripp-Knowles says excitedly at one 
point in the film, 'A lot of people think 
that just getting women in science won't 
be enough.... What will make a difference 
is getting more feminists in science, peo- 
ple more aware of gender issues." 

Yet just as it is important to have more 
feminists in science, it is also as impor- 
tant for their stories to be told. 

But the space for independent docu- 
mentary filmaking, especially by and 
about women, seems to be shrinking 
these days. Asking Different Questions 
was produced in part by Studio D, the now- 
defunct National Film Board affiliated stu- 
dio dedicated to producing women's films. 

'It's a really difficult time right now for 
independent documentary films," com- 
ments Basen, 'The loss of Studio D was 




Gwyn Basen and Erna Buffy 
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INTRAMURAL SPORTS - REGISTRATION OPENS DECEMBER 9. 1996 




CATEGORY COST 

«itk’it»- 



REGISTRATION 



NUMBER OF PLAYERS 



TO REGISTER 



CAPTAINS' MEETING 



BASKETBALL MEN A. B 

LEAGUE WOMEN 



3 ON 3 MEN 

BASKETBALL WOMEN 

TOURNAMENT 



BALL HOCKEY MEN A. B 
LEAGUE WOMEN 



BROOMBALL MEN 

LEAGUE WOMEN 

CO REC 



INNERTUBE 

VMTERPOLO 

LEAGUE 




SQUASH 

TOURNAMENT 



TABLE TENNIS 
TOURNAMENT 



TENNIS 

TOURNAMENT 

(INDOORI 



VOLLEYBALL 

LEAGUE 



VOLLEYBALL 

LEAGUE 



4 ON A 

VOLLEYBALL 

TOURNAMENT 



MEN A. B 
WOMEN 



MEN 

WOMEN 



SINGLES 

MEN 

WOMEN 




$80.00 
per team 



$20 00 
per team 



$80.00 
per team 



$100 00 
per team 



$80 00 
per team 



$8000 
per team 



$7.00 
per player 



$7 00 
per player 



$7 00 
per player 



$80 00 
per team 



$80.00 
per team 



$20 00 
per team 



Dec. 9, 09:00 to 
Jan. 14, 17:00 



Feb. 5, 09:00 to 
Feb. 1 2, 17:00 



Dec. 9, 09:00 to 
Jan. 14. 17:00 



Dec 9. 09:00 to 
Jan. 14. 17:00 



Dec 9. 09:00 to 
Jan 14. 17:00 




Men • 10 
Women ■ 10 
Co rée • 

5 Men & 5 Women 



7 Men & 5 Women 



Dec 9, 09:00 to Men- 10 
Jan. 14, 17 00 Women - 10 

Co rée • 

5 Men & 5 Women 



Mar. 12. 09:00 to 
Mar. 19. 17:00 



Jan. 29, 09:00 to 
Feb.5, 17:00 



Mar. 19. 09:00 to 
Mar. 26. 17:00 






Dec. 9. 09:00 to 10 

Jan. 14, 17:00 



Dec. 9. 09:00 to 5 Men & 5 Women 
Jan. 14, 17:00 



Mar. 5. 09:00 to 2 Men & 2 Women 
Mar. 12. 17:00 




Jan. 14, 18:30 hrs. 
Fieldhouse 



Draw posted Campus Rec 
Ollice 

Feb. 14, 17:00 hrs. 



Jan. 14, 18:30 hrs. 
Fieldhouse 



Jan 14 18:30 hrs. 
Fieldhouse 



Jan. 14. 18:30 hrs. 
Fieldhouse 



Jan. 14. 18:30 hrs. 

IM & W & Co-Reel) 
Fieldhouse 



Oraw posted Campus Rec 
Ollice 

Mar. 20. 17:00 hrs. 





Draw posted Campus Rec Feb. B 
Ollice 

Feb. 7. 17:00 hrs. 



Draw posted Campus Rec 
Ollice 

Mar. 27, 17:00 hrs. 





Jan. 14, 18:30 hrs. 
Fieldhouse 



Jan. 14, 18:30 hrs. 
Fieldhouse 




Draw posted Campus Rec Mar. 1 5 
Ollice 

Mar. 14, 17:00 hrs. 



March IS & 16 
(Tentative) 



• In many sports space is limited — registration is on a first come first served basis. 

• Please note that registration deadlines are strictly enforced. 

• A representative from each team must attend the captains’ meeting for that sport. 



Registration: Campus Recreation Office G35 
Sports Complex, 475 Pine Avenue West 



The Instructional Program has Something for Everyone!! 




Course 

Registration 

Begins 

Wednesday, January 15, 1997 
08:00 - 18:00 hrs. 

SPORTS COMPLEX 

475 PINE 

Courses offered in the areas of: 

• Aquatics • Martial Arts 

• Dance • Outdoor Pursuits 

• Fitness • Racquets 

• Varia 

Most classes begin the week of 

January 20, 1997 



PAY AS YOU GO FITNESS 
DECEMBER SCHEDULE 

Beginning Monday, December 2nd through Sunday, December 15th, the 
PAY AS YOU GO FITNESS SCHEDULE is as follows. 



Aerobics 



MonAVed/Fri 16:00-16:55 

Tues/Thurs 17:30-18:25 

Sat8cSun 12:00-12:55 



Tues/Thurs 
MonAVed/Fri 
Sat & Sun 



16:30-17:25 

17:00-17:55 

13:00-13:55 

$2.50/$ 1.70*' 



Booklets of 10 tickets for $17.00 purchased in advance (Members only). 



All classes will beheld in the Fitness Room. 



’fcSAViVV . 

INFORMATION • 398-701 1 
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technology special issue 



C-3PO 



Technological 
change pushes 
workers out of 
the way 



takes over 



bq Samantha Hurphq 



Like many other Islanders, I used to at- 
tend the Charlottetown Festival's perform- 
ance of Anne of Green Gables most sum- 
mers. Unlike the majority of people, how- 
ever, 1 would hear the show from the or- 
chestra pit where my violin teacher 
worked. 

Once a year, I would sit in the pit and 
get a different perspective of the world of 
Avonlea. The musicians always welcomed 
me or other students sitting in for the 
night. Then one summer, there were less 
musicians, and in their place, a shiny new 
synthesizer. 

Over the years, the effects of improved 
technology on the manufacturing sector 
have hardly gone unnoticed. But even as 
robots replaced people on the assembly 
lines and the ranks of the unemployed 
swelled in response, few realised just how 
far the consequences would extend. 

The culture of technology expressed 
through science fiction portrayed the so- 
ciety of the future as one of leisure where 
tasks of all sorts were performed by C- 
3POs. Technology was given the mission 
of making life easier, more efficient; 
its inherent benefit was seldom ques- i 
tioned. it 

But has technology made life too ef- 
fident? \ 

Have we gotten lost in our drive to 
make our tasks easier? In freeing up time 
for leisure, has society, or rather its man- 
agers and engineers, reached a point 
where jobs are sacrificed in the name of 
higher profits and increased production? 

When robots or computer programmes 
are created to take over tasks formerly 
performed by humans, where are the hu- 
mans to go for bread? 

The occasional documentary will inves- 
tigate the amount of Jobs lost in this or 
that town due to improved technology and 
more 'efficient' production, but the ques- 
tion of technology and its elimination of 
human employment has yet to be fully and 
publicly debated. 

But as it becomes Increasingly clear 
that jobs are being cut from all sectors of 
the economy — and that people are be- 
ing told they are no longer necessary — 
we should ask ourselves who gets to make 
the decisions and who profits from im- 
proved production. 

After all, these changes are affecting 
people in all professions. 

Any music student at McOill can de- 
scribe the dose of reality they inevitably 
receive in their compulsory course 'Life 
as a Professional Musician' which dedi- 
cates at least one lecture to the danger of 
being replaced en masse by synthesizers. 

Rather than going to the symphony, at 
a fraction of the cost, audiences are be- 
coming more and more willing to pay huge 
prices to see shows like Phantom of the 
Opera that feature only a few musicians 
and several electronic devices. 

This represents a 'mqjor hit against tra- 



dition and culture,' says Reginald Clews, 
a recent music graduate from McGill. 
Though electronic music was originally 
created to produce unique effects, it has 
been largely coopted to replace human 
musicians at the cost of already scarce 
jobs. 

So, while technological innovations 
aren't necessarily the first choice of a 
trained composer, as Clews explains, the 
option of a full orchestra isn't necessarily 
there, even when the composer or the 
audience would prefer it otherwise. 

Traditionally first on the funding cuts 
list, music and the arts are constantly 
being forced to find new ways to make 
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do in a society that devalues their contri- 
butions. 'It's a simple budgetary thing,' 
Clews observes. 

Rnances often on excuse 



Current disputes between Clneplex Odeon 
and its projectionists show that displace- 
ment is occurring in the service sector as 
well. 

The projectionists' negotiations with 
Cineplex Odeon have highlighted how the 
debate can become more complicated. 
Here, the dispute involves two questions, 
that of the relation of wages to skills in- 
volved and the trend of lay-offs due to 
technological innovations. • 

While Cineplex claims that 'projection- 
ists earn a disproportionate wage for per- 
forming a job that is no longer consid- 
ered highly skilled,' Laval LaPerriere from 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, Local 262, asserts that 
projection work has become more com- 
plicated due to new technology. 

Meanwhile, LaPerriere accuses 
Cineplex of planning to cut at least 80% 
of the projectionist positions and main- 
tains that managers are being trained to 
replace the employees slotted to be laid 
off. negotiations are already taking place 
between Cineplex Odeon and Local 1 73 
of the Motion Picture Projectionists' Un- 
ion in Ontario. Unions in Québec are pre- 
paring now for negotiations as their con- 
tracts come up next June. 

Unlike most situation? in the music in- 
dustry, however, the motives for trimming 



ws, out workers in other sectors seem to be 
iill. profit. Says LaPerriere, 'financial problems 
ally at Cineplex, they don't exist.' And, even 
has assuming that in this case technology has 
lan in fact made the job easier, the question 
rce then becomes why accept technology at 
the expense of employment? 
ans But with labour disputes treated in iso- 
>f a lation, it's easy to lose track of the ubiq- 
the uitous issue of who has the power to de- 
irily termine the role that technology should 
the play in society. This leaves technology free 
to develop unchecked by critical voices 
:uts speaking from outside of the sphere of 
itly technological production, 
ake Banks provide a more clear example 
of the relationship between power and 
technology. 

Anyone with a bank account is aware 
of attempts to wean users off teller serv- 
ices, using higher service charges as 
\ \\ penalties. 

^ sA The Toronto Dominion bank, to pick 
y one randomly, offers a student plan 
where users are encouraged to do eve- 
- rything through machines, while a lee 
is charged after the second face-to- 
V face interaction with a teller each 
f I month. It Is cheaper for the banks 
S ~7 I to process transactions this way, ex- 
/ plains Emily Ioannou, an agent for the 

IJ TD Access Telephone Banking service. 

rca *v* -now we have the technology to offer 
these kinds of services,' she says, 
itri- For the banks, this might mean that 
ig,' some employees are now freed up to look 
after more 'sophisticated transactions,' 
according to Ioannou. But for many peo- 
ple, it is disconcerting to know that there 
is a conscious attempt to convince cus- 
:on tomers not to walk up to the counter, es- 
ice- pedally if they are not there for the more 
• as 'sophisticated' (read big dollar) business. 

Yet in a period of recession and cut- 
fith backs, banks have enjoyed record highs 
the in profits. Even as banks proudly an- 
ed. nounce downsizing, it is increasingly less 
ns. apparent why this should be necessary in 
in- the first place. When one looks at the 
to types of jobs being cut, it's clear that teller 
services are generally the first to go. As 
on- the personal element of banking Is re- 
>er- duced as much as possible, is there an 
>id- increased efficiency for the customer that 
om truly Justifies lost opportunity for employ- 
cal ment? 

hat So managerial bodies make decisions 
>m- that have little direct effect on them and. 

many aspects of life become more imper- 
ses sonal as people lose their jobs to ma- 
0% chines. If the reason for massive lay-offs 
lin- due to new technologies is profit for com- 
I to panies, shouldn't society, which pays 
aid dearly for increasing unemployment, have 
see some say in the direction and shape that 
73 change is taking? 

Un- Opportunities for debate rarely seem 
>re- to present themselves in a society that 
on- teaches us to think of technology solely 
as progress or improvement. We shrug 
; in- and continue to invent ourselves into su- 
ing perfiuity. 



NET ACTIVISM FROM 
PAGE 20 

leased, Press releases and current info on 
Peltier, as well as links to other Peltier and 
aboriginal sites. 

Bill's Aboriginal Links 

(http://www.bloorstreet.com/300block/ 

aborl.htm) 

The unquestioned best site for links. If it is 
indigenous and online. Bill has it cata- 
logued. 

Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with native 
Peoples 

(http://www.io.org/~casnp/) 

Run by Kahnawake traditionalist Kahn- 
Tineta Horn, the CASNPsitc has up-todate 
Information on various traditionalisFstrug- 
gles in Canada. 

Fourth World Documentation Project 
(http:// www. halcyon.com/FWDP/ 
fwdp.html) 

Handy archive of documents related to in- 
digenous people worldwide. 



Fax-off 

lhttp://www.canoc.ca/SpeakcasyFax/ 

homc.htmli 

Fax your MP! Fax anyone's MP! Fax the 
Prime Minister! For free! This scrx ire allows 
you to type a message to basically anyone 
on parliament hill. By the miracle ol the 
internet, it is then delivered to the MP 
through their lax machine. 

Champlain 

i http: 192 77 55 3 Champlain lilmh 
Search engine lor leriernl dix un rents avail 
able on the web seau liable In keyword. 

The I’arli-Qiiebecois 
l http: www iti.qc ca I'Q • 

Olfkinl site ol the governing pailv in 
Québec City. 

The Federal Liberals 
(http:./ 'www. liberal cai 
national day-care The CBC The QST. Na- 
tive self-government. Count the broken Red 
Book promises at this handy web-site. 



National Committee lor Democracy in 
Mexico 

(http://www.igc.apc.org/ncdm/» 

A San-Antonio based group that is the 'of- 
ficial sanctioned' internet web-site for the 
Zapatistas. 

Diana 

(http://www.law.uc.edu/Diana/ (Diana: 
human rights d-base) 

A human rights database, including coun- 
try information, human rights reports, and 
other data. 

Human Rights Watch 
(http://www.hrw.org» 

This international organisation maintains 
reports on countries worldwide. 

Frecburma 

(http://sunsite.unc.edu/frecburma/ 

frceburma.html! 

Large web site with relevant info about 
human rights abuses in Burma 

The Multinational Monitor 

(http://www.esscnlial.org/monitor/ 

monitor.html) 

Online version of the magazine that chroni- 
cles the antics of multinational corporations 
worldwide. 






Web magazines for the ©l©ctr®n ©ally impaired 



bqJonah BiucHef-Coîien 



Have you taken a close look at your local 
magazine store lately? Have you noticed 
the gratuitous amounts of computer and 
internet related magazines that used to 
sit on the bottom shelf, but now have their 
own rack? With the late '90s boom of the 
World Wide Web, the internet has become 
the greatest opportunity for 
commoditisation since television in the 
1950s. Whether we like it or not, people 
want our money — and unless you never 
pay the electricity bills, there is no way to 
escape the onslaught. I spent some 
money I don't have on three new mags 
(and one older one) that attempt to put 
the ''internet' back in 'internet illiterate.' 
So sit back, relax, and try to digest what 
the electronic world has forced itself upon 
us 'real' people. 
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IIib Het 

iDiuiD.tlienEt-usa.com 

Aimed at the 'M-Oeneration' (those who trade 
physical activity for net surfing). The Het doubles 
as a magazine-based search engine oryellow pages 
for web sites dealing with topics such as desktop 
video, toys, shopping and reference. It seems silly 
that online based publications must be off-line in 
order .to secure the acceptance of their digital 
counterparts. I thought one of 
the most elemental differences 
between the web and other 
media sources was its 'bit for 
atom' substitution. Instead of à 

carrying the weight of a maga- 
zine around with us, we can ob- 
tain an infinite amount of infor- 
mation by just sitting down in 
front of a computer. The Het boasts that each of 
its 'blue pages' sections saves '300 trees, 

1 25,000 gallons of water, 550 cubic feet of landfill 
space, and 1,100 pounds of air emissions.' If 
that's the case, the hypothetical, and optimistic 
notions of the internet's effect on conserving natu- 
ral resources have gone up in smoke. As an alter- 
native to creating our own print media. The Het 
provides a CD-ROM of web site building software 
that makes creating a site seem easier than sit- 
ting down with this mag. Go figure. 



It's difficult to comprehend exactly how hard 
commoditisation and mainstream culture has hit 
the internet. We knew it was In- 
evitable that corporations would —■ 
take over the web, and now this 
eventuality has finally material- 
ised. With big business running 
the show, it's difficult to find un- 
derground sites amidst all of the 
commercial propaganda. If you 
are sick (like me) of rummaging 
through search engines, The Web 
Magazine provides a comprehen- 
sive overview of sites and will 
probably become the ultimate 
source for internet junkies. 

Whether your interests lie in play- 
ing The Virtual Moog (206.65.238. 100/lorri/ 
Moogjitml), tapping into the Louvre's homepage 
(mistral.culture.fr/louvre/louvrea.htm), or explor- 
ing the art of compulsive gambling at The Black- 
jack Emporium (game-genie.nvc.cc.ca.us/cgi-bin/ 
bjp), this mag has it all. January's issue review's 
over 500 sites with 100 word descriptions, lists 
of the hot five sites in each category, examples of 
celebrity and obscure photos, and addresses for 
each site. Although the exterior of the magazine 
resembles an ad for Hollywood ac- 
tors (a.k.a. Entertainment Weekly), 
the interior pages provide bizarre list- 
ings of addresses no search would 
ever uncover. , 

Vatioo! Internet Life 

Only in its second year, Yahool 
internet Life is a print magazine Kgj 

based on the popular search engine 
of the same name. Focusing its at- 
tention on culture and entertain- 
ment, this month's YIL includes a detailed cover 
story on Brent Spinor's (Data from Star Trek) search 
for online intelligence. 

Besides being just a database for fizzled out 
Trekkies, the web is gaining approval as a re- 
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spected source for both analytical research and 
supplemental education. Of the four magazines I 
reviewed, I found YIL to be the least dense in 
information- or reference-related sites and more 
concentrated on entertainment and computer cul- 
ture. Their website listings were lacking in detail 
and size, and each categorisation (such as 'Holi- 
day Entertaining," 'Angels' (?), 'Home Brewing' 
and 'Cigars') was too specialised to retain any 
worthwhile information. Like their website coun- 
terpart, the magazine was littered 
with unappealing ads that dis- 
Wj traded my eyes from the maga- 
zine's content. 



Hifed Magazine 
ujiDiD.mifed.com 



^ 

M A G A Z I N E 
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Already into its fourth year and 47th issue. Wired 
Magazine has become the leading techno-zlne 
among computer fanatics and alternative culture 
addicts who are in search of new mediums that 
incorporate their already discovered interests. Ar- 
ticles range from one-on-one discussions with mul- 
timedia millionaires (such as Microsoft's Paul Allen 
in issue #20) to short snippets of 'techno-fare,' 
which include new product reviews. Interesting 
tidbits on pop culture artifacts, and opinionated 
pieces from staff writers about the future of the 
internet and how it will effect our everyday exist- 
ence. 

Wired preaches to the computer literate or 
'wannabe' literates who know some history of 
computer design and are curious about new tech- 
nology, the faces behind huge corporations (e.g. 

Bill Gates- Microsoft), Web 

— «£_ — . search engines (e.g. Yahoo) or 

smaller companies who are 
making headlines (e.g. Id Soft- 
ware). With colourful covers, 
insightful writers (whose con- 
cern tends to focus on the fu- 
ture of the digital age as well 
as its history), outlandish lay- 
out schemes, and an obvious 
attempt to coax younger read- 
ers (who make up most of its 
audience). Wired succeeds as 
one of the only computer mags 
that could double as a viable 

culture catalogue. 
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After browsing the web for an extended pe- 
riod of time, even the most fanatic user can be- 
come either bored or impatient waiting for page 
after page to download (depending on the speed 
of your modem). An advantage of having one of 
these mags beside you on your 'real' desktop is 
that you can skim over the website highlights while 
you wait for the computer. It's nice to have the 
choice addresses listed on 
paper so that you can type 
in their URLs (Universal Re- 
.grfB p / .■ t fltp ’llfo source Location) and be on 
your way. What I found ben- 

py* 1 eficial about the publications 

Wf were the detailed pictures of 

y the sites (so you can take a 

sneak peek before loading) 
Wfflr and the short descriptions of 

r each. It's important to re- 

member that the web can 
seem very intimidating to a 
beginner and according to 
Excite (a popular search engine), most of the time 
'you realise that when you find too much, all 
you've actually found is that you have to keep 
searching.' Astonishingly enough, once you've be- 
come a net junkie, it's difficult to quit. 





Idaily 

classifieds 

lAds may be placed through the Daily 
(Business Office, Room B-07, 
(University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
(Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
(prior to publication. McGill Students 
|& Staff (with valid ID): $4.60 per day, 
more consecutive days, $4.05 
fay. General Public: $5.75 per 
| day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or more 
(consecutive days. Extra charges may 
|apply, prices include applicable GST 
| (7%) or PST (6.5%). Full payment 
| should accompany your advertising 
lorder and may be made in cash or by 
(personal cheque (for amounts over 
|$20 only). For more information, 
Jplease visit our office or call 398- 
16790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSI- 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
|PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL- 
LY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
| PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan- 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon request if infor- 
Jmation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC 
1 INSTITUTE (Florence) 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-oreriit^yy 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 14 to August 17, 
Cost $1 ,785. Special low cost charter 
flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 



Stat Camera. Itek 540. Best offer. Call 398- 
6790/6791. 



Photocopier. Canon NP 3825. 3 paper 
trays, editing board, reduction, enlarger, dou- 
ble sided, automatic and manual feed. $800 
obo. Contract may be purchased from 
OE/Canon. Call 398-6790/6791 for details. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



«ffîjKMcGILL 

Çqj ^nightline 

■■ 598-6246 

Are exams getting you down? Give us a call 
• we're here to listen. 6pm-3am. 7 days a 
week. 398-rr»ain 398-6246. 




f 



Searching for Elizabeth, 21 sister of 
Michael, 25 and Joey, 27. Would like to 
contact any one of these 3 persons. For info 
call (514)453-9648. 



6V4 to sublet Shared with one person. Fully 
furnished, heat/water incl. Metro Vendôme, 
spacious, beautiful, clean, high ceiling, hard- 
wood fl. non-smk, must see. $295. 874-9216. 

MOVERS/STORAGE 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days, 24 hours, low rates. Steve 7358148. 



F&M Moving Best Rates. 

Local/Ontario. Small & big moves. Call now 
for quote. Frank or Gaby 426-5030 Pager 
5996938. 

HELP WANTED 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative, independent 

Locations-downtown Toronto, North York, 
Mississauga. Mgrs. to $8.25/hr * bonuses. 
Wrappers to $7 15/hr. Full/part time, 
Dec. 1-24 (416)536-4415. 



Earn $100-200/day Master School of 
Bartending- bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate. 849- 
2828. 

WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 

Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5,1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications, transcription of 
tapes. Editing of grammar. 28 years experi- 
ence. S1.75/D.S.P. 7 Days/week. 
Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. 
Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/2880016 

Experienced editor/proofreader/writ- 

er/ tutor. Help with your student papers, 
theses, manuscripts, résumés, translation 
Spanish/ French/English. Call Marian 765 
9804 7days/week. 

Word-processing term-papers, theses, 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5. 1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



Count on me... Save time. Text processing 
by reliable professional. Term papers, the- 
ses. Rapid service $1 50/pg double 
spaced. Atwater/de Maisonneuve. 935- 
9528. 



SERVICES OFFERED 

Georgio Tailor 

Specialist in repairs of all kinds-men & 
women- professional work guaranteed. 
Student discount 20%-30% off. Example reg- 
ular pant hem $4. 1118 St Catherine West 
#406. 879-5649. 



ACE THE INTERVIEW-GET THE JOB. 
Professional job preparaton and C.V. 
435-7868. 

Editing and tutoring by English Ph.D. 
Papers and theses in English, social science 
and humanities. 9338652. 



CRUISE SHIPS 



Earn up to $ 2,000 + per month working 
for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour 
Companies. World Travel (Hawaii, 
Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). Seasonal 
and Full-Time employment available. 
No exp. necessary. For info call: 

Cruise (/©' r^r 

Employment ny r 7 
Services 

(206) 971-3550 @***^S 
ext. C40052 ^ ^ 



Gay American Male seeks marriage to | 
Canadian female: Beniamin Moore 18 Elm 
#4 Plattsburgh NY 12901 U S A. 



ABROAD 
& WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 
Make up to 525-Î-15 per hour teaching basic 
conversational English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, 
and South Korea. Many Employers provide 
room & board plus other benefits. No 
teaching background or Asian languages 
required. Open to all majors. For more 
information, call: 

(206)971-3570 ext. J40052 

INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
GROUP 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



LESSONS/COURSES 



LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE: 

Intensive 20 hour weekend seminars. 
Proven test-taking strategies. Comprehensive 
seminar packages for only $225. Oxford 
Seminars 1-800-2698719. 



Singing Lessons 

Private lessons with experienced (20 yrs) bilin- 
gual teacher. Beginner to advanced. Classical, 
Broadway, Pop. 484-5407. 



Music Academy offering courses in guitar, 
bass, piano, drums, flute, vocals, sax, compo- 
sition writing etc. Tel 363-6771, 626-8194 
McGill students receive 10% discount. 



What do you do with a 

B.A.? 

Earn an 

M.A. 

in 

Counselling Psychology 
or Art Therapy 

Flexible Schedules 
B.A. or Equivalent 

Inquiries: 

ADLER SCHOOL 
of PSYCHOLOGY 

4999 Ste. Catherine Street W. 
Suite 220 

Westmount, Quebec H3Z 1T3 
Phone: (514)482-8789 
Fax: (5 1 4) 482-8785 

Email: adlcrschoolmtl@sccurencl.net 
CHICAGO • TORONTO • VANCOUVER 










Spring Break in 
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February 21 st to March 2 nd 
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COACH & HOTEL 

taxes included 



5 pers. 



Package includes: • Hotel Super 8 Ocean Front Resort 

for 7 exciting nights directly on the beach 

• Round trip chartered motor coach 

• A complete schedule of pool deck and beach parties 

• Optional activities 

• Discount coupons, tourist info 

• Full time experienced staff to assist during your journey 
•All taxes and service charges included 

For more details, contact your nearest Voyages Campus office! 

itVOKAGES CAMPUS 



McGill University 


3480 McTavish 




398-0647 


Concordia University 


1455 De Maisonneuve West, H-222 




288-1130 


Downtown 


2085 Union, L-8 




284-1368 


UQAM 


1613 St-Denis 




843-8511 


Montréal Université 


3200 Jean Brillant, Local B-1 270-1 




735-8794 
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PowerPC 603e, 117 MHz’ 
11,3" dual scan display 
6xCD ROM 

Advanced Apple Trackpad 
16 MB RAM 
750MB Hard Disk 



Features: 

• PowerPC 603e, 100MHz 

• Built-In 14" display 

• 8MB RAM 

• 800MB Hard Disk 

• 4xCD ROM 






Apple PowerBooH1400 

Long awaited, these new PowerBooks improve on 
' Apple’s award-winning PowerBook 5000 series by 
providing increased performance and new features, 
Several models now offer built-in CD-ROM drives. 

I #ffHs 

I 

I 



Bargain Price! 

Get all the Power of RISC computing 
with the easy to use Macintosh Operat- 
ing system. Ideal for typical student 



/ Vbll us &1 hnp-7/*rww.oc|ilIci,'oc» 

jÇ The MtfiiD Computer Store b a noti* profit «ore operated by McGiH Unhtnity to 

K ktk it uudenu and waff 

All Prices are jubjcct to change miihout notice. 

(■Lé *--— àru\U wt iLi ir\r\L* Lun im ti-bWnrli ft/ i rviL* CivrinirfÉT frw 



ÿ Mac OS 

— 

g? W is 0^i- ' Vt&r 

McGill Computer Store 

BarmidtHaU Room 111 Ttl : 39B-5025 Fu:398-5I85 



Performa 6400 

No compromises. At a blazing 180 or 200MHz 
this RISC computer will never keep you 
waiting. And the advanced multimedia 
features like the built-in subwoofer and SRS 
surround sound audio are sure to please. 



PowerPC 603e, 180MHz’ 

• 16 MB RAM 
• 1.6 GB Hard Disk 

• 8x CD ROM 
• 28.8 Fax/Voice/Modem 

• SRS Surround Sound 
• PCI Bus 



Other configurations ate available 












